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covered a favorable opening: the heroic enthu- 
siast is impelled, by the natural bent of his char- 
acter, to shorten the road, and to regain his self- 
respect by some extraordinary deed, by some in- 
stantaneous exaltation of his being. These views 
explain to us the resolution of the Marquis as an 
heroic palliative, by means of which he seeks to 
escape from a momentary feeling of gloomy de- 
spazr, the most horrid condition in which such a 
spirit can be plunged. Add to this that from his 
boyhood, from the very day when Carlos offered 
himself voluntarily as his substitute for the inflic- 
tion of a severe penalty, his soul was tormented 
by a desire to render this generous service to his 
friend, that it was oppressed by thig feeling as by 
the load of an unpaid debt, and that these remi- 
niscences must have greatly strengthened the mo- 
tives which now prompted him to act. That Car- 
los’ early devotion must have been hovering be- 
fore his soul, is evident from a passage, where 
the recollection thereof escapes his lips. Car- 
los urges him to flee before the consequences 
of his bold step overtake him. ‘ Was I so con- 
scientious, Carlos,” he replies to him, “ when thou, 
a mere boy, bledst for me?” The Queen, carried 
away by her grief, accuses him of having harbored 
this resolution for a long time past. 


“No! no! you rush 
Headlong into a deed you deem sublime. 
Do not deceive yourself: I know you will; 
Long have you thirsted for it.” 


Finally it is not my intention to purge the Mar- 
quis of fanaticism. Fanaticism and enthusiasm 
are so closely allied, their line of demarkation is 
so delicate, that it is easily leaped across by one 
in a state of passionate excitement. The Marquis 
has only a few moments to make his choice. ‘lhe 
same state of mind, in which he resolves to do 
the deed, is the same in which he executes it. He 
is not granted the privilege of surveying his reso- 
lution once more in another state of mind, before 
he executes it—who knows whether he might not 
have altered it? Such a change of mind, for in- 
stance, has occurred on his leaving the Queen. 
“ Ah,” he exclaims, “ life is beautiful !’—But this 
discovery was made too late, He wraps himself up 
in the greatness of his deed in order not to expe- 
perience any regret on account of it. 


WHAT MEANS, AND FOR WHAT PURPOSE DO WE 
STUDY UNIVERSAL HISTORY, 


AN ACADEMICAL INTRODUCTORY.* 


GENTLEMEN, I feel honored by, and rejoice at the 
duty of traversing by your side a field that affords 
so many objects of instruction to the thinking 
observer, such splendid models for imitation to 
the active politician, such important revelations 
tothe philosopher, and such rich sources of ex- 
alted entertainment to every body—I mean the 


* With this Introductory the author began his course 
of historical lectures in Jena. It was first published in 
the German “ Mercur” in November, 1789. - 
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vast field of nniversa. nistory. The sight of so 
many young men, whom a noble desire of know- 
ledge gathers around me, and among whom more 
than one active genius is already ripening for 
future generations, makes my duty a pleasure to 
me, but likewise impresses me most fully with the 
stern importance of my task. The. greater the 
gift which I am to present to you—and what 
greater gift can man. give to man than truth ?— 
the greater care shall I have to take that the 
value of this gift is not diminished in my hands. 
The more genuinely and quickly the youthful 
mind receives ideas, especially during the happy 
years of incipient manhood, the more easily your 
youthful feelings can be inflamed: the more sacred 
my duty, not to fritter away by illusions and 
sophistical arguments the enthusiasm which it is 
the legitimate right of truth alone to enkindle. 

Fruitful and comprebensive is the domain of 
history; the whole moral world is embraced within 
its boundaries. History accompanies man in all 
situations, follows him through all changes of 
opinion, observes him in his folly and wisdom, in 
the deterioration as well as the elevation of his 
race, and gives an account of every thing that 
man has taken from or added to himself. There 
is not one of you whom history may not teach an 
important lesson; it bears in some measure upou 
the destinies of each of you; but there is one 
destiny which you all have in common; it is that 
which was assigned to each of you at his birth, the 
destiny of developing himself as a man; and it is 
man whom history addresses. = 

Before attempting to define more minutely your 
expectations concerning this subject, and to indi- 
cate the relation it holds to the special object of 
your diversified studies, it may not be superfluous 
that we should first agree about the nature of the 
object which you seek to realize by your studies. 
A previous settlement of this point which seems 
to me of sufficient importance to constitute the 
beginning of our future academical connection, 
will enable me to at once direct your attention to 
the worthiest aspect of universal history. 

A routine-student follows a different plan in the 
pursuit of science from that which constitutes the 
privilege of the philosophical mind. ‘The former, 
whose sole and exclusive object it is to fulfill the 
conditions that will fit him for an office and se- 
cure his participation in its benefits, and whose 
mental activity has no higher aim than the im- 
provement of his material condition, and the 
gratification of a petty ambition; such a one, 
upon entering the university, knows of no more 
important business than to separate the sciences 
which bear more immediately upon the acquisition. 
of a livelihood, from all those that interest the 
mind only as a mental being. It would seem to 
him as though he were robbing his future vocation 
of the time he devotes to the latter. Such rob- 
bery he would consider unpardonable. He will 
regulate his whole industry by the demands which 
the future master of his destiny makes upon him, 
and he will imagine that he has done every thing 
he ought to do, if he has prepared himself to meet 
this judge. After he has finished his course, and 
reached the goal of his wishes, he dismisses his 
scientific pursuits as unnecessary. His greatest el- 
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fort now consists in displaying the treasures he has 
accumulated in his memory, and maintaining their 
value at par. Every new discovery or addition to 
his bread-and-butter science disturbs him, because 
new ideas make new work, or render his past labor 
useless ; every important innovation frightens him, 
for it breaks in upon the old doctrines which he 
had appropriated to himself with so much labor, 
and exposes him to the danger of losing the work 
of his former years. By whom have reformers 
been more bitterly denounced than by rontine- 
students? By whom are useful revolutions in the 
domain of knowledge more bitterly opposed than 
by this class? Every light which is kindled by 
soine fortunate genius, no matter in what science, 
exposes their indigence; they fight with bitter- 
ness, with malice, with despair, because in defend- 
ing their scholastic systems, they are contending 
for their very existence. Hence no more irrecon- 
cilable enemy, no more envious colleague, no more 
willing accuser of heresy than a routine-student. 
The less he is ¢nternally rewarded by his know- 
ledge, the more brilliant rewards he seeks outside 
of himself; the work of day-laborers and the 
work of minds, he measures by the same standard, 
labor. Hence, nobody complains more of ingrati- 
tude than the routine-student; his own mental 
treasures do not constitute his reward; public 
acknowledgments, honors, offices have to reward 
him for his labor. If these fail him, who is more 
unhappy than he? He has lived, watched, la- 
bored in vain; his inquiries after truth are in 
vain, if truth is not converted into gold, news- 
paper praise, or kingly favor. ` 

Pitiable man who seeks and reaches no higher 
end with the noblest instruments, —science and 
art,—than the day-laborer with the meanest; who 
moves in the empire of boundless freedom with 
the soul of a slave! Still more pitiable the young 
man whose naturally beautiful development is mis- 
directed into such alamentable channel byinjurious 
teachings and examples; who is beguiled by others 
into gathering materials for his future calling with 
the penurious care of amiser. Very soon his pro- 
fessional knowledge will disgust him as something 
fragmentary; desires will whisper in his heart 
which this knowledge will be unable to gratify; 
his genius will rebe] against his destiny. What 
he does seems to him fragmentary ; his activity 
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ceases to respect: his science, if his faith in the 
infallibility of his dogmas begins to waver. 

How. differeutly does the philosophical mind 
worship at the shrine of science! With the 
same care that the routine-student seeks to sever 
his science from all others, the philosophical stu- 
dent endeavors to enlarge its domain, and to re- 
store its union with the other sciences; I say, 
to restore ; for it is the pure understanding alone 
that has drawn lines of demarkation between the 
sciences. Where the routine-student draws such 
lines, the philosophical inqnirer seeks to unite the 
elements of knowledge. At an early period he has 
become convinced that in the sphere of mind, as 
in the sensual range, all things are united, and 
his active desire for agreement and unity cannot 
be content with fragmentary knowledge. All his 
efforts tend to perfect his own ; his noble impa- 
tience will not rest until all his ideas have become 
co-ordinated ina beautiful whole, nntil he occupies 
the centre of his art and science, whence he may 
survey their domain with an eye of delight. New 
discoveries within the range of his functions, 
which crush the routine-student. enchant the 
philosophical mind. Perchance they fill a gap 
by which the nascent unity of his knowledge had 
been interrupted hitherto; or, may be, complete 
his mental fabric by adding to it the last stone 
that was’ still wanting. But even if this fabric 
should be dashed to pieces ; if his scientific struc- 
ture should be completely overturned by a new 
series of ideas, a new phenomenon, a newly-dis- 
covered law in physical nature, he has loved truth 
more than hes system, and with pleasure he will 
exchange the old and defective form with a new 
and more perfect one. Yes, if no blow from with- 
out disorganize his fabric, he himself, impelled by 
an ever-active desire for improvement, is the first 
to take his system to pieces, in order to recon- 
strnct it with increased beauty. Through ever 
new and more beautiful forms of thought, the 
philosophical mind progresses to higher degrees 
of excellence, whereas the routine-stndent guards 
in the perpetual prison-house of his mind the 
sterile sameness of his scholastic acquirements. 

There is no more equitable judge of the merit 
of others than the philosophical inquirer. En- 
dowed with sufficient ingenuity and genius to 
profit by every manifestation of power, he is like- 


does not seem to have an object, and yet tlis | wise sufficiently equitable to honor the author of 
objectless existence is to him intolerable. The | the least important discovery. All minds work 
fatigue and the petty details of his calling press | for him; all minds work against the routine-stu- 
him down, because he cannot oppose them with dent. The former kuows how to appropriate to 


the cheerful courage which is only afforded by a. 
lucid intelligence, by a lofty aspiration after per- 
fection. He feels like one cut off from, snatched 


his own use whatever is done and thought around 
him ; between thinking minds there is an.intimate 
community of spiritual good; what one has ac- 
quired in the empire of truth, he has acqnired for 


out of, the universal unity of things, because he | ; l ; 
has taken no pains to bring bis mental labor in | all. ‘The routine-student fences himself in against 
union with the great system of the universe. The| his neighbors, whom envy prompts him to deprive 
lawyer becomes disgusted with law as soon as the | of light and sun, and he guards with a careful 
dawu of a higher civilization discloses its nudities, anxiety the decaying barrier which defends him 
whereas he should endeavor to become the foun-| but feebly against the inroads of a triumphant 
der of a new and better system, and to remedy | reason. .For every thing that the routine-student 
out of his own fullness the imperfections of the! undertakes, he has to borrow incentives and en- 
old. The physician becomes displeased with his | conragement from without; the philosophical iu- 
profession as soon as important errors reveal to | quirer derives his incentive and reward from his 
him the insufficiency of his art; the theologian | subject, from his industry. With how much more 
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enthusiasm does he begin; with how much more 
perseverance will he continue his work; with how 
much more fire and energy will he devote himself 
to his labor that becomes brighter and more en- 
couraging as he progresses with his task! In his 
creating hand even trifles become great things; 
for he is continually aiming at greatness to which 
even trifles may minister, whereas the routine- 
student regards great things even as small.) The 
philosophical inquirer is not distinguished by that 
which he does, but by the manner in which he 
attends to, and accomplishes his work. Wherever 
he is placed, he is always placed in the centre of 
the whole; how far soever the object of his activity 
may separate him from his co-laborérs in the do- 
main of science, he is affiliated with them by har- 
mony of mind; he meets them where all clear! 
minds do meet. 

Shall I continue these delineations still further, 
or may I hope that you have already decided which 
of these pictures you intend to adopt as your 
model? It willdepend npon this decision whether 
the study of universal history will be a profit or a 
burden to you. I shall address myself exclusively 
to the philosophical mind; for by endeavoring to 
benefit the rontine-stndent, I might cause too wide 
a breach between science and its high aim, thus 
purchasing a small profit at too high a price. 

Having come to an understanding with you re- 
garding the point of view from which tie value of 
science should be determined, I may now attempt 
to define the object of universal history, for which 
purpose we have met. 

The discoveries that have been made by Euro- 
pean navigators upon distant oceans and along 
distant coasts, afford us a spectacle as instructive 
as it is entertaining. They show us tribes occu- 
pying the most varied degrees of culture, as chil- 
dren of various ages are grouped around a full- 
grown man, and remind him by their example of 
what he has been and from what point he has 
started on his course. A wise hand seems to have 
reserved these rude tribes for a period when we 
would have become sufficiently advanced in civili- 
zation to make a useful application of this dis- 
covery to onrselves, and to restore the lost begin- 
nings of our race by the reflections of this mirror. 
How humiliating and gloomy is the image which 
these tribes present to us of our infancy ! and yet 
it is not the first degree where we see them. <At 
the beginning, man was a mnch lower creature. 
These tribes already constitute political bodies, 
peoples; it was only by extraordinary exertions 
that man was enabled to form a political society. 

What ,do travelers relate to us of these sav- 
ages? Many were found unacquainted with, the 
most indispensable arts, without iron, without 
a plow, some, even, without fire. Many of 
them still disputed with wild beasts about 
food and shelter; among many, speech had 
scarcely ascended from the sounds of animals to 
intelligible utterances. Here marriage was as yet 
unknown ; yonder a knowledge of property was 
wanting; here the feeble soul was unable to retain 
the remembrance of an experience which it made 
day after day; thoughtlessly the savage aban- 
doned his couch to-day, because he was unable to | 
comprehend that he would have to sleep again to- | 
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morrow. All tribes waged war against each other: 
and the flesh of the vanquished was the prize of 
victory. Among others who were already familiar 
with various comforts of life, and who had already 
reached a higher degree of cultnre, slavery and 
despotism showed their horrible traces. Here an 
African despot sold his subjects into bondage for 
a glass of brandy; yonder they were slaughtered 
npon his grave in order to serve him in the lower 
regions. Here pious stupidity lies prostrate be- 
fore a fetich, yonder before some horrid monster, 
Man depicts himself in bis gods. Yonder he is 
humiliated as much by bondage, stupidity, and 
superstition, as he is here rendered miserable by 
the opposite extreme of lawless freedom. Ever 
prepared for attack and defense, frightened by 
every noise, the savage pricks his startled ear in 
the wilderness ; whatever is new is hostile to him, 
and woe to the stranger whom a storm casts away 
on his shore! No smoke will ascend for him 
from the hospitable hearth; no shelter will re- 
fresh his exhausted limbs; and even in countries 
where man has elevated himself from a hostile 
solitude to social life, from famine to affluence, 
from fear to joy—how monstrous and fantastic 
he appears to our eyes! His crude taste seeks 
mirth in stupefaction, beauty in distortion, glory 
in extravagance; even his virtue excites in us 
feelings of horror, and what he calls his happi- 
ness, rouses a sensation of loathing and pity in 
our hearts, 

This is what we were. Eighteen hundred years 
ago Cæsar and Tacitus found us not much bet- 
ter. 

What are we now? Let me dwell for a moment 
upon the age where we live, upon the present 
condition of the world in which we live. 

Human industry has cultivated it, and has con- 
quered the refractory soil by perseverance and 
skill. Yonder, man has won land from the sea; 
here, he has caused rivers to flow through arid re- 
gions, _Zones and seasons have been mingled by 
man’s care, and the delicate vegetation of the 
Kast has been acclimated under his rougher sky. 
As he transported Europe to the West Indies 
and the South Sea, so he has caused Asia to arise 
in Europe. <A bright sky now smiles over the 
forests of Germany, which the strong hand of man 
has opened to the sunbeam, and in the flood of 
the Rhine the grape-vines of Asia are mirrored. 
Ou its shores we behold populous cities, through 
which rove merry crowds, stimulated by pleasure 
and work. Here we find every single man safe 
among a million in the possession of his property, 
whereas formerly a single neighbor deprived him 
of his rest. ‘The equality which he lost by the 
social compact, has been restored to him by wise 
laws. From the blind compulsion of chance and 
necessity he has songht refuge under the rule of 
coutracts, and he has given up the freedom of a 
beast of prey, in order to save the nobler freedom 
of man. His cares have been distributed among 
many, his labors have been divided. Now impe- 
rious want no longer drives him to the plow, no 
enemy calls him from the plow to the battle- 
field to defend his country’s penates. With the. 
arm of the farmer he fills his barns, with the wea-. 
pons of the warrior he protects his territory. ‘The 
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law watches over his property, and he has pre-|one state makes it the guardian of the prosperity 


served the inestimable right of selecting for him- 
self his own duty. 

How many creations of art, how many wonders 
of industry, what a flood of light in all the re- 
gions of knowledge, since man is no longer 
obliged to waste his energies in the sad defense 
of himself; since it has been left to his own free 
choice to come to terms with necessity, from 
whose rule he is never wholly to be enfranchised ; 
since he has acquired the precious privilege to 
govern his own capacities and to follow the call 
of his genius. What activity, since the multi- 
plied wants have given new wings to the genins 
of invention, and have opened new channels for 
human skill! The barriers of hostile egotism are 
broken, which separated states and nations. All 
thinking minds are now united by a cosmopolitan 
bond of friendship, and all the light of his age 
may now illuminate the mind of a modern Galilai 
or Erasmus. 

Since the laws have descended toward human 
weakness, man has ascended to meet the laws. As 
the laws became less stringent, his nature was cor- 
respondingly softened; the abolition of barbarous 
penalties has been gradually followed by the dimi- 
nution of barbarous crimes. A great step toward 
a nobler civilization is made, if the laws become 
more virtuous, although man should not yet be so. 
Where forced duties recede from him, the rule of 
moral custom takes their place. He who is not 
intimidated by punishment or held in check by 
conscience, is now restrained by the laws of pro- 
priety and honor. 

It is true, many barbarous features of former 
ages have penetrated into our own; they are the 
offspring of chatice and violence, which should not 
be perpetuated by the age of reason. But what 
useful and appropriate applications has man’s un- 
derstanding made of the barbaric institutions that 
have been handed down to us by former ages! 
How innocuous and even how useful have laws 
and customs been made which it would have been 
as yet too hazardous to abolish! It is upon the 
barbarous foundation of feudal anarchy that Ger- 
many erected her system of political and ecclesi- 
astical liberty. The shadow of the Roman Em- 
peror, which has been preserved on this side of 


the Apennines, is far more useful to the world now. 


than his prototype was to ancient Rome; for it 
keeps a useful political system together by the 
bonds of concord; the ancient system pressed 
down the most active powers of humanity under 
the slavish yoke of wnzformety. Even our reli- 
gion, so woefully disfigured by the faithless hands 
that have transmitted it to us, who does not re- 
cognize the ennobling influence that a more en- 
lightened and more elevated philosophy has had 
upon it? Our Leibnitz’s and Locke's have done 
as much for Christian dogmas and ethics as the 
pencil of a Raphael and Correggio has done for 
sacred history. 

Finally: Our states, how intimately are they 
united! How much more durably is their harmo- 
nious union cemented by the beneficent restraints 
of necessity than it formerly was by the most 
solemn compacts! Peace is now guarded by an 
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of its neighbor. The European political system 
seems like one great family, whose members may 
be enemies, without, I trust, being permitted to 
lacerate each other. 

What a contrast of pictnres! Who would gus- 
pect to see in the refined European of the eigh- 
teenth century nothing but a more advanced 
brother of the modern Indian or the ancient Celt ? 
All these talents, artistic impulses, contrivances ; 
all these creations of the reason have been planted 
and developed in man in the space of a few thou- 
sand years ; all these marvels of art, these gigan- 
tic works of industry have been evoked by his 
genius. W hat kas vitalized the slumbering powers, 
what has realized these great works? What con- 
ditions has man passed through before he ascended 
from one extreme to the other, from the inhospit- 
able inhabitant of a cavern to the sphere of a 
spiritual thinker, of a cultivated man of society? 
Universal history will answer this question. 

The same immeasurable inequalities are ex- 
hibited by the same people, inhabiting the same 
region, if viewed in different periods. No less 
striking is the difference exhibited by the same 
race in different countries. What a variety of 
customs, constitutions and manners! What 
striking contrasts of darkness and light, of anarchy 
and order, of happiness and misery are exhibited 
by the human race in the single continent of Eu- 
rope! Free on the Thames, and indebted for this 
freedom to himself! here unconquerable between 
his Alps, yonder unconquered between his art'fi- 
cial rivers and marshes! On the Vistula miser- 
able and without vigor in consequence of his dis- 
cord ; and equally miserable and without vigor 
on the other side of the Pyrenees in consequence 
of his idleness. Opulent and prosperous in Am- 
sterdam without agriculture; indigent and un- 
happy in the unimproved Paradise of the Ero. 
Here two distant nations separated by an ocean, 
made neighbors by want, industry, and political 
bonds; yonder the inhabitants on two sides of a 
river immeasurably separated by different litur- 
gies! What has led Spain’s power across the 
Atlantie ocean into the heart of America, without 
causing it to leap across the ‘Tago and the Gua- 
diana? What has preserved so many thrones:in 
Italy, and Germany; and in France, has caused 
them all to disappear except one? Universal 
history solves this question. 

The privilege which we enjoy of meeting here 
at. this moment, possessing the present degree of 
national culture, with onr present langnage, cus- 
toms, political advantages, and liberty .of con- 
science, is perhaps the result of all the previous 
events in the history of the world: at any rate, 
universal history would have to be taxed to ac- 
count for this single circumstance. In order that 
we might incet here as Christians, this religion, 
whose advent had to be prepared by innumerable 
revolutions, had to issue from Judaism; it had to 
find the Roman empire precisely as it was found, 
which would enable Christianity to extend its vic- 
torious career over the world, and finally to ascend 
the throne of the Cæsars. Our rude ancestors in 
the Thuringian forests had to succumb to the 


everlasting readiness for war, and the egotism of | power of the Franks, who imposed their faith upon 
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the former. By his growing riches, by the ignor- | history had not’ previously taken place? How 
ance of the people, and’ by the weakness of their | many inventions, discoveries, political and ecclesi- 
rulers, the clergy had to be favored in their at- | astical revolutions had to coincide, in order that 
tempts to abuse their authority, and to convert ;the spread of these new and delicate germs of 
their silent power over the consciences into a po- |science and art might be secured? How many 
litical sword. ‘Through a Gregory and Innocent ! wars had to be waged, how many alliances had to 
the pontifical hierarchy had to empty allits horrors be concluded, torn asunder, and re-concluded, in 
upo» the human race, in order that an intrepid | order that the principle of peace might become the 
Augustinian monk might be induced, by the uni- | leading political maxim of Europe, which alone 
versal depravity aud the crying scandal of spiritual | enables citizens as well as states to watch over 
despotisin, to raise the standard of revolution, and | their best interests, and to unite their energies for 
to snatch one-half of Europe from the clutches of | the accomplishment of noble ends, 

the pope. If we were to meet here as protestant} Even in the daily business of life we cannot 
Christians, the arms of our princes had to compel avoid becoming the debtors of past centuries; 
Charles V. to sign a religious peacé; a Gustavus the most unequal periods in the life of humanity 
Adolphus had to avenge the rupture of this com- | are found to contribute to our culture, as the most 
pact, which had to be consolidated anew-and for | distant continents contribute to our refinement. 
centuries by another peace. Cities had to rise in | The clothes that we are wearing, the condiments 
Italy and Germany, had to open their gates to Page which we season our food, the gold that we 
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industry, break the chains of serfdom, snatch the | pay for them, a number of our most active reme- 
judicial power out of the hands of ignorant | dial agents, which may likewise be used as so 
tyrants, and cause themselves to be respected by \many means of destruction—do they not remind 
a warlike hansa. If industry and trade were to us of a Columbus who discovered America, of a 
flourish, if abundance was to invite the arts of | Vasco de Gama who sailed round the southern 
peace and pleasure, if the state was to honor the | point of the African continent? 

useful husbandman, and if the basis of the per-| We see then that a long chain of events can be 
manent happiness of the world was to be laid by | traced from the present moment to the com- 
the creation of the beneficent mzddle class, the | mencement of the human race, which seem to bear 
originator of our civilization. The German em-|upon each other as cause and effect. Only the 
perors had to become weakened by unceasing | Infinite Spirit can survey it wholly and com- 
struggles with the popes, with their own vassals, | pletely ; man moves within narrower limits. 

with jealous neighbors; Europe had to bury its; J. Many of these events have not occurred in 
dangerons excess of population in the tombs of | the presence of witnesses or have not been re- 
Asia, and the rebellious insolence of a feudal | corded by permanent signs. Among these events 
nobility had to be wiped ous by the bloody con-| we have to number all those that occurred pre- 
flicts of the club-law, by expeditions to the holy | vious to the existence of the human race, or to 
sepulchre and to Rome; if the chaotic confusion | the invention of signs. The sourte of all history 
was to be cleared up, and the contending political | is tradition, and the organ of tradition is speech. 
powers were to rest in the blissful equilibrium of | The whole epoch preceding the use of speech, 
which our present leisure constitutes the reward. | however pregnant with consequences it may have 
If our minds were to be freed from the ignorance | been to the world, is lost to universal history. — 
in which they had been held captive by spiritual; JI. Even after speech had been discovered, and: 
and political despotism, the germ of erudition that |it had become possible to express and communi- 
had been stifled for ages, must again break forth | cate to others the things which had taken place, 
among her most furious antagonists, and aun Al | yet these communications were carried on iu the 
Mamun had to restore to science the loss which | beginning by means of the uncertain and change- 
an Omar had inflicted upon it. The unspeak- able channel of ¢radztzon. From mouth to mouth 
abie wretchedness of barbarism had to drive our | Such events were perpetuated through a long line 
ancestors from the bloody judgments of God to | of generations, a system of recording events which 
human tribunals; devastating epidemics had to | must necessarily partake of the changes that 
lead the erring healing art back again to the con- | affected the transmitting agents. Oral traditions 
templation of natural laws ; monkish idleness had | constitute an exceedingly uncertain channel for 
to prepare a distant compensation for its evil | historical events; hence such as happened pre- 
results, and the profane industry of the cloister | vzous to the introduction of written’ signs, are, 80 
had to preserve the scattered debris of the Augus- | to say, lost to universal history. 

tinian age until the art of printing should flash| II. Written records are not imperishable ; in- 
upon the world. Inspired by Grecian and Roman | numerable monuments of antiquity have been de- 
models, the debased spirit of northern barbarians |stroyed by age and accidents; but few ancient 
had again to ascend to higher and purer spheres, | remnants hive been preserved until the period 
and erudition had to conclude an alliance with | when the art of printing was invented. Most of 
the muses and graces, if it was to find an avenue |them have perished, and with them we have lost 
to the human heart, and deserve the name of a | the light that they would have shed upon histori- 
civilizer of the human race. ‘Would Greece have | cal events. 

given birth to a Thucydides, to a Plato, an Aris-| IV. Most of the records that have been pre- 
totle; would Rome have produced a Horace, a|served, have been disfigured and rendered unin- 
Cicero, a Virgil, a Livius, if these two states had | telligible by passion, imperfect comprehension, 
not reached the height of political power to which | and even by the genius of their expounders. Even 
they really ascended? In one word, if-their whole! the most ancient historical record excites our sus- 
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picion, nor does a modern chronicle convey cer- 
tainty to the mind. 
this very day, among people with whom we are 
living, and in a city which we are inhabiting, is 
related in so many different ways, that we fiud it 
difficult to extract the truth from the many con- 
tradictory statements; how can we expect to 
have a correct knowledge of nations and ages 
that are removed from us much further by the 
strangeness of their customs than by age? The 
small sum of cvents which remains after making 
all the previously-named deductions, constitutes 
the subject of history in. its vastest acceptation. 
What and how much of this belongs to unversal 
history ? 

Amoug these events the general historian dis- 
tinguishes such as have had an essential, incon- 
trovertible, and readily perceptible influence upon 
the present constitution of the world,and the con- 
dition of living generations. In order to gather 
materials for universal history, we have to regard 
the relation between the historical fact and the 
present order of things. Universal history starts 
from a beginning which is the exact opposite of 
the beginning of the world. Actually, events de- 
scend from the commencement of things to their 
most recent developments ; the general historian 
starts from the most recent changes of socicty, 
tracing events backward to the first beginning 
of history. If he ascends mentally from the pre- 
sent year aud century to the next preceding, 
noting among the events of the latter period those 
that shed light upon the events of the next fol- 
lowing; if he continues this course step by step, 
to the beginning—not of the world, for no guide 
leads thus far—but of monumental records: he 
may then turn back by the same road, and, guided 
by the facts he has noted, descend readily and 
without impediment from the commencement of 
monumental records to the most recent period. 
This is the universal history we possess, and it is 
that which will be expounded to you. 

Since universal history is dependent upon the 
abundance or paucity of sources, there must exist 
as many gaps in universal history as there are 
blanks in the series of traditions. Howsoever 
uniformly, necessarily, and precisely, social and 
political changes succecd each other as cause and 
effect, yet historically the chain of events will be 
found interrupted, and arbitrarily or accidentally 
united. Between the course of the world and the 
course of universal history there exists a marked 
disagreement. ‘The world’s course may be com- 
parea to an uninterrupted streain of which only a 
few ripples are shown in the mirror of universal 
history. Inasmuch as the connection between a 
distaut event and the events of the current year 


may become strikingly manifest before its con- 


nection with previous or cotemporaneous events 
is seen: it inevitably follows that events which 
are intimately connected with the latest epoch 
will sometimes appear esolated in the age to 
which they properly speaking belong. The ori- 
gin of Christianity and especially of Christian 
ethics isan event of this kind. Christianity is so 
deeply interested in the present condition of the 
world, that no fact in universal history claims a 
greater portion of our regard than the origin of 


If an event which took place | 
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that institution; but this origin cannot be satis- 
factorily accounted for either by the age in which, 
or by the people among whom it took place. 
The data for such an explanation are wanting. 

With all these defects before us, universal his- 
tory would only remain an aggregation of frag- 
ments which could never be dignified with the 
name of science. Here it is that the philosophi- 
cal reason supplies the deficiencies, and by unit- 
ing these fragments by means of artificial links, 
the aggregation of facts is systematized, and 
changed to a rational, coherent whole. Authority 
for this procecding is derived from the uniformity 
and immutable oneness of the laws of nature and 
of the human mind, in consequence of which one- 
ness the events of the remotest antiquity recur in 
our age, if similar circumstances act as determin- 
ing causes; by which means we are enabled to 
obtain light and draw inferences from the most 
recent events occurring within the range of our 
own observation, regarding those that took place 
in the primeval ages. In histor¥, as in other de- 
partments of science, the method of reasoning by 
analogy is a powerful auxiliary; but it should be 
justified by an appropriate object, and resorted 
to with cantion aud judgment. 

Scarcely has the philosophical observer com- 
menced to dwell upon the materials of universal 
history,when a new impulse becomes active in his 
mind, which leads him irresistibly to trace events 
to a general law of development, aud to deter- 
mine the dea from which they flow as their gene- 
rating principle. The more frequently and suc- 
cessfully he renews the attempt of uniting the 
past with the present, the inore he will be dis- 
posed to unite in the relation of means to end 
what has manifested itself to his mind as cause 
and effect. One phenomenon after another ceases 
to stand before him as the product of blind 
chance, of lawless anarchy, and becomes an har- 
monious element in a concordant whole, of which 
he, it is true, only possesses an intellectual per- 
ception. Very soon he finds it difficult to per- 
suade himself that this succession of phenomena 
which, to his mind, seems so full of regnlarity and 
design, does not possess these qualities in reality ; 
he finds it difficult to resign under the blind rule 
of necessity what had begun to assume such a 
luminous shape under the borrowed light of the 
understanding, Out of his own reason he trans- 
fers this harmony into the order of things; in 
other words, he arranges the cause of things 
under a rational end, he introduces a teleological 
principle into unversal history. In company 
with this principle he again wanders through the 
labyrinth of history, examining in its mirror every 
phenomenon which this great stage presents to 
his mind. He sees the same phenomenon cen- 
firmed by a thousand facts, aud refuted by as 
many more; but as long as important links re- 
main wanting in the series of the world’s changes ; 
as long as destiny keeps back the ultimate expla- 
nation of so many events, he declares the ques- 
tion as undecided, and the victory is awarded to 
the opinion that offers more satisfaction to the 
understanding, and a higher degree of happiness 
to the heart. 

I need hardly make the statement that a uni- 
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versal history written in this spirit, can only be 
achieved in tle latest periods of the world’s exis- 
tence. A premature application of this great 
measure might tempt the historian to do violence 
to events, and, by attempting to accelerate this 
happy epoch for universal history, to remove it | 
more and more. But we cannot direct too soon 
our attention to this luminous, and yet so much 
neglected aspect of history, by which it connects 
itself with the highest subjects of human endea- 
vors. Even the silent contemplation of this, as 
yet ouly possible end, must be a stimulating in- 
centive and a sweet reward to the industry of the 
inquirer, He will attach importance -to the 
slightest exertion, if he finds himself upon the 
road or leads his successors to the road upon 
which the solution of the world’s problem may be 
reached, and where the Supreme Mind may be 
met in the beautiful order of his government. 

Treated in this manner, the study of universal 
history will afford you an occupation as attractive | 
as useful. It will kindle a light in your under- 
standings, and a beneficent enthusiasm in your 
hearts. It will elevate you above all petty views 
of common morality, and, by spreading out before 
your vision the great picture of ages and nations, 
it will rectify the premature decisions of the mo- 
ment, and the contracted verdicts of egotism. 
By accustoming man to identify himself with the 
past, and to embrace the distant future in his 
conclusions, it hides the extreme points of birth 
aud death which confine man’s life within such 
narrow and oppressive limits, and, like an optical 
illusion, it expands his short existence into an in- 
finite space, and imperceptibly merges the indi- 
vidual in the species, 

Man changes and quits the stage; his opinions 
pass away and change with him; history alone 
remains upon the stage, as the immortal citizen 
of all nations and ages. Like Homer’s Zeus, it 
regards with the same cheerful eye the bloody 
labors of war and the peaceful tribes that derive 
their guiltless support from the milk of their 
flocks. However lawlessly man’s freedom may 
seem to dash along on its course, history looks 
calmly upon the chaotic movement; her far-reach- 
ing eye beholds in the distant future the rule by 
which this anarchical chaos is bent toward a 
higher system of order. What she hides from the : 
rebellious conscience of a Gregory, or a Crom- 
well, she hastens to reveal to humanity: “that a 
selfish’mau may pursne low aims, but unconsciously 
promotes those of a higher order.” 

No false glitter can dazzle her, no ruling preju- 
dice can carry her away, for she witnesses the ulti- 
mate fate of things. Whatever ceases, has been 
of equally short duration for her; she preserves 
the freshness of the well-earned wreath of olives, 
and breaks the obelisk erected by vanity. By | 
showing the workings of the delicate mechanism | 
by which the quiet hand of Nature has developed | 
man’s powers from the commencement of the. 
world, according to an immutable design, and by 
indicating the progressive evolutions of this great ; 
design in every age, she restores the true measure 
of happiness and merit which the ruling delusion | 
falsifies differently in every century. She cures us 
of the extravagant admiration of antiquity, and 
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of the childish longing for the past ; and by point- 
ing out to us our own acquirements, she prevents 
us from wishing back again the age of Alexander 
or Augustus, 

All the preceding ages have unconsciously and 
unintentionally endeavored to prepare the advent 
of our hwmane century. Ours are the treasures 
which industry and genius, reason and experience, 
have conquered in the world’s protracted exist- 
ence. History teaches us the value of goods 
which habit and unassailed possession incline so 
readily to rob of our gratitude; precions goods, 
stained with the blood of the noblest of our race, 
and conquered by the severe labor of generations. 
Who among you, in whom a clear mind and a feel- 
ing heart are allied, could think of the obligation 
of gratitude without experiencing a silent wish to 
discharge to the coming generation the debt which 
the past can no longer receive? A noble desire 
must become kindled in our hearts to contribute 
with our own means to the rich legacy of truth, mo- 
rality, and liberty, that has been bequeathed to us 
by our ancestors, and which we have to leaveagain 
to our successors; and to link our fleeting exist- 
ence with the imperishable chain that winds 
through all the generations of mankind. What- 
ever may be the destiny that awaits you in human 
society, you all can contribute something to that 
legacy! For every merit the road to immortality 
is open, to that true immortality where the deed 
lives and is perpetuated to future generations, 
though the name of its author should remain buried 
in the urn of time! 


THOUGHTS CONCERNING THE FIRST 
HUMAN SOCIETY, 


SUGGESTED BY THE MOSAIC RECORD.* 


MAN’S TRANSITION TO FREEDOM AND 
HUMANITY. 


Ir is by the guiding power of instinct, which 
directs the movements of the animal, that Provi- 
dence had to introduce man into life, and, his rea- 
son, being still undeveloped, had to stand behind 
him like a watchful nurse. Hunger and thirst led 
him to the perception of the necessity of food ; 
what he required to gratify this necessity, had 
been accumulated around him in copious abund- 
ance, aud smell and taste guided him in his selec- 
tion. His nudity was protected by the mildness 
of the climate, and his defenseless life was secured 
by universal peace. ‘he preservation of the 
species had been cared for by the sexual ineténct. 


| In this way man’s vegetative and animal organism 
| was perfect. 


While Nature was still thinking, 
caring, and acting for him, his powers were per- 
mitted to cultivate more easily, and with less 
trouble, habits of calm observation ; his reason, 
undisturbed by care, was enabled to cultivate its 
instrument, language, and attune the delicate play 


* This Essay, with the two following, is part of the 
author’s lectures on Universal History, delivered at thé 
University of Jena. It first appeared in tke Lith num. 
ber of the Thalia, 
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of ideas. Asyct he beheld creation with a happy 
eye; his cheerfal mind received a genuine impres- 
sion of all phenomena, and deposited them in 
their purity in an aetive memory. Gentle and 
smiling was the beginning of hnman existence, 
and this had to be so, if he was to fortify himself 
for the struggle that awaited him. 

If Providence had kept man on this low plane : 
of life, he might have been the happiest and the 
most intelligent of all animals, but he would never 
have elevated himself above the guardianship of 
the natural instinct; his acts would never have 
been acts of freedom and morality; he wonld 
never have been more thanananimal. In a plea- 
surable repose, he would always have remained a 
child, and he would always have moved in the 
smallest possible circle, from desire to enjoyment, 
from enjoyment to repose, and from repose back 
again to desire. 

But man was destined to fulfill different pur- 
poses; the powers that were slumbering in him, 
called him to a different order of bliss, What 
nature had done for him in the cradle, he was 
now, since he had become of age, to do for him- 
self. He was to become the creator of his own 
bliss, and the degree of this bliss was to depend 
upon the share he had in realizing it. He was 
to learn to reconstruct by hzs reason the state 
of innocence which he now lost, and as a free and 
rational spirit he was to return to the point 
whence he had started as a plant and a creature 
of instinct: from a paradise of ignorance and 
bondage he was to raise himself, were it only 
after thousands of years, to a paradise of know- 
ledge and freedom, a paradise where he would 
obey the moral law in his heart as implicitly as 
he had obeyed the movements of a blind instinct, 
whieh are still the ruling impulses of the plant 
and the animal. What was inevitable? What 
had to take place if he was to advance to this 
end? As soon as his reason had tested its first 
powers, Nature repelled him from her nursing 
arms, or rather, and more correctly, man himself, 
impelled by a power of whose nature he was still 
ignorant, and uot knowing what a great deed he 
was doing at the time, severed himself from Na- 
ture’s guiding hand, and, with his still feeble 
reason which the instinct only accompanied from 
afar, he plunged into the wild chances of life, and 
betook himself to the dangerous path that was 
to lead him to moral freedom. By converting 
the voice of God in Eden, which forbade him to 
eat of tlie fruit of the tree of knowledge, into the 
Voice of instinct that drew him back from this- 
tree, his pretended disobedience against that 
divine commandment simply becomes a rebel- 
lion against his instinct, the first manifesta- 
tion of his independent activity, the first at- 
tempt of his reason, the beginning of his moral 
existence. Man’s rebellion against his instinct, 
which, it is true, introduced moral evil into Na- 
ture, but only to the end that the moral good 
might find room in it, is without contradiction, 
the greatest and most fortunate event in human 
history; his treedom dates from this event ; this 
eveut was the corner-stone of his morality. ‘The 
popular teacher is quite right in considering this 
event as a fall, and drawing useful moral lessons 
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from it; bnt the philosopher is equally right in 
congratulating human nature in the abstract upon 
this important step to perfeetion. The former 
is right in declaring it a fall, for from an inno- 
cent creature man became a guilty one, from a 
perfect pupil of Nature he became an imperfect 
moral being, from a happy instrument au unhappy 
artist. 

The philosopher is entitled to look upon this event 
as a gigantic stride on the road of progress; for, 
by it man was converted from a slave of the natu- 
ral instinct into a free creature, from an automa- 
ton into a moral being; this stride was the first: 
step on the ladder which, after the lapse of thou- 
sauds of years, will lead him to self-covernment. 
Now the road to enjoyment was longer than 
before. At first, all he liad to do was to stretch 
out his hand, in order to enjoy as soon as the 
desire was felt; but now he had to think, in- 
dustry and trouble had to intervene between 
desire and its gratification. The peace existing 
between him and the animal creation, was at an 
end. Necessity drove the beasts against his 
works, even against himself, and by means of his 
reason he had to contrive the means of protection, 
and a superiority of power that Nature had denied 
him ; he had to invent arms and protect his slum- 
bers from the hostile brute. But even here Na- 
ture compensated him by intellectual pleasures 
for the loss of vegetative delights she had inflicted 
upon him. The corn he himself had planted, 
surprised hin: with a savor he had never known; 
sleep overcame him after the fatigue of the day, 
and was sweeter under the roof made by his own 
hands than in the idleness of paradise. In strug- 
gling with the assaulting tiger he became con- 
scious of his cunning and physical power, and 
after every victory he might thank himself for the 
gift of life. 

At this stage he had become too noble for para- 
dise, and if, impelled by want he had wished him- 
self back again amidst his idle joys, it would have 
been because he was ignorant of his nature. An 
internal restlessness, the awakened instinct of self- 
activity, would have soon pursued him in his idle 
bliss, and would have disgusted him with the de- 
lights that lhe had not created for himself. He 
would have transformed paradise into a wilder- 
ness, and this wilderness again into a paradise. 
Happy the human race, if it had had uo worse 
enemy to combat than the indolence of the soil, 
the fury of wild animals, and the tempests of Na- 
ture! Want besieged man, passions were aroused, 
and soon armed him against his like. Against 
man he had to fight for his existence, a long fight, 
replete with vice, and not yet ended; but in this 
fight alone he was enabled to cultivate his reason 
and morality. 


DOMESTIC LIFE. 


The first sons born of the mother of men, en- 
joyed an important advantage over their parents ; 
they were reared by men. All the improvements 
which the parents had made by their own gentus, 
and therefore much more slowly, benefited the 
children to whom they were transmitted even in 
their earliest infancy, by parents who loved them. 
With the first son who was born of woman, the 
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great instrument through which the whole human 
race was to receive its culture, and will continue 
to do so—I mean tradition, or the transmission 
of ideas—was set in motion. 

Here the Mosaic record leaves us, and leaps 
over a period of fifteen and more years, in order 
to present the two brothers before us as full- 
grown. But this interval is important to univer- 
sal history, and, in the absence of written records, 
has to be completed by human reason. 

The birth of a son, the necessity of feeding, 
nursing, and educating him, increased the know- 
ledge, expcrience, aud duties of the first men, an 
increase which it behooves usto note: with due 
care. 

Animals probably taught our first mother her 
most imperious maternal duties, and necessity may 
have taught her the mcans she had to make use 
of during the act of parturition. Her solicitude 
for her children pointed out to her a number of 
small coniforts that had been unknown to her 
heretofore; the number of objects which she 
learned to use, became larger, and the ingenuity 
of motherly love contrived new inventions. 

Until now, both had known only one form of 
love, one matrimonial relation, for the reason that 
each had only oue object to love. Now the pos- 
session of children taught them a new species of 
love, parental affection! This new affection was 
purer than the former, disinterested, since the 
former was exclusively based upon pleasure, upon 
the reciprocal desire for social intercourse. 

This new experience raised them to a higher 
degrec of morality, of social culture. The paren- 
tal affection for their offspring, in which both 
met, effected a considerable change in the rela- 
tion which they had held to each other. The 
care, the joy, the tender sympathy which they 
conjointly experienced for this new object of their 
affection, realized a new and more beautiful bond 
of union between themselves. Each discovered 
in the other new and more beautitul traits of 
character, and each discovery of this kind elevated 
and refined their matrimonial connection. In his 
wife, the husband loved the mother of his cherished 
son. ‘The wife loved in the man the father and 
preserver of her child. The sensual delight with 
which they had greeted each other heretofore, was 
purified by a sentiment of esteem ; from the selfish 


love of sex arose the beautiful phenomenon of | 


conjugal affection. 

Very soon new affections were added to the 
former. The children grew up, and were united 
by tender bonds. 


pany of the child, because evcry creature is at-| dation. 


tracted to its like. With tender and impercepti- 
ble threads the love of brother and sister wove a 
tissue of new emotions in the hearts of the parents. 
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in whose hearts the emotion of hope was enkindled 
by the expectation of seeing their offspring grow 
up to the age of manhoo. What a boundless 
range was opened to them by hope! Formerly 
they had enjoyed every pleasure once only in the 
present; now every future joy was anticipated 
with numberless repetitions. 

As the children grew up to manhood, what 
variety was introduced into this first human 
society! Every notion that had been communi- 
cated to them, had assumed a different form in 
each soul, and now surprised it by the newness 
of the phenomenon. ‘Thoughts crowded upon 
thoughts, the moral sense became quickened, and 
was developed by practical applications ; language 
was enriched, the more delicate shades of senti- 
ment were defined with more precision; observa- 
tions of natural phenomena were multiplied, and 
the experience of former days led to new experi- 
ments. Now, man became the highest object of 
care, and there was no danger of his relapsing into 
the condition of an animal. 


DIFFERENT MODES OF LIFE. 


Already among the first generation of men the 
progress of culture became visible. Adam tilled 
the field; one of his sons, Abel, resorted to a new 
branch of industry, cattle-raising. Already at 
this early period, the human race was divided 
into two different classes —agriculturists and 
herdsmen. 

The first man was a pupil of Nature, she 
taught him all the useful arts of life. A little atten- 
tion must have shown him the order according 
to which plants reproduce themselves. He saw 
Nature perform the act of sowing and watering, 
his desire of imitation became active, and soon 
necessity stimnlated him to assist Nature and 
to favor her productiveness by artificial means. 

It must not be supposed that man’s first at- 
tempt at agriculture was the raising of grain; 
this requires considerable preparation, and the na- 
tural progress of things is from the simple to the 
more complicated. Rice was probably one of the 
first grains cultivated by man ; Nature invited him 
to this branch of labor, rice grows wild in India, 
and the most aucient historians mention rice- 
growing as one of the most ancient branches of 
agriculture. Man saw that a continued drought 
causes the plants to wither, and that they recover 
their vigor after a shower of rain. He likewise 
perccived that the soil became more fertile where 


The child preferred the com-|.a layer of mud had been left behind by an inun- 


Profiting by these discoveries, he insti- 
tuted an artificial system of irrigation, and, if no 
river was sufficiently near to provide his fields 
with mud, he carried it there. He learned the 


For the first time they beheld a picture of social | art of manuring and irrigating the soil. 


life, of benevolénce outside of themselves; they 


saw their own feelings reflected in the mirror of | the use of animals. 
| things, he began with natural and innocent wants. 


Until now, as long as they were alone, both had | For centuries he may have contented himself with 


youth. 


He most have found it more difficult to learn 
Here too, as in all other 


lived only iu the present and the past; but now a, the milk of animals before he undertook to slaugh- 
distant future held out to them prospective joys. ter them. The mother’s milk undoubtedly led 
In proportion as their children grew up, and every | him to the attempt of using the milk of animals. 
day developcd a new capacity in them, the future | Scarcely had he become acquainted with this new 
opened new and smiling prospects to the parents, | food, when he appropriated it permanently. la 
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order to have a sufficient supply on hand at all 
times, it was not well that his meeting a mileh ani- 
mal should depend upon chance. He therefore 
hit upon the idea of gathering a number of such 
animals around himself, he procured for himself a 
herd; this herd had to consist of gregarious ani- 
mals which had to be tamed, or, in other words, 
had to be transferred from the condition of wild 
freedom to a state of servitude and quiet. Before 
undertaking the taming of animals of the wild 
scrt, and superior to him in natural powers and 
m2ans of defense, he first attempted to tame 
those to which he was superior and which were 
naturally of a rather gentle disposition. He 
therefore kept sheep before keeping hogs, oxen, 
and horses. 

From the monient he deprived animals of their 
freedom, he was obliged to feed and take care of 
them. ‘Thus he became a herdsman, and as long 
as society remained limited in number, Nature 
had abundant food for his flock. He had no 
other trouble than to find pasture-grounds for 
them, and to conduct them to other locali- 
ties after the former had been denuded of 
their grass. The richest abundance rewarded him 
for this easy occupation, and the product of his 
labor was not subject to changes of the seasons or 
weather. Uniform enjoyment was the lot of shep- 
herds, freedom and a joyous idleness made up his 
character. 

The agriculturist was differently situated. Like 
a slave he was bound to the soil he had culti- 
vated, and this compulsory mode of life had com- 
pelled him to renounce every choice of habitation. 
With anxious care he had to accommodate him- 
self to the nature of the grain he was growing, 
and had to help his crops along by art and labor, 
whereas his brother’s flocks took care of them- 
selves. At first his labor was impeded by the ab- 
sence of suitable utensils; and yet his hands were 
scarcely adequate to the work. How laborious 
mnst it have been before the plow facilitated his 
endeavors, before he compelled the ox to share 
the work with him. 

Breaking up the ground, sowing and irrigation, 
the harvest itself, how much labor did all this re- 
quire! And how much labor had to be per- 
formed after the harvest, until the fruit of his 
industry should have undergone all the changes 
necessary to fit it for use! How often had he 
to drive off wild animals that invaded his fields, 
which he had to fence in, or defend even at the 
peril of his life! And in spite of all this, how 
unsafe was the fruit of his labor, exposed, as it 
was, to the violence of storms, and to unfavorabie 
weather! - A freshet, a hail-storm, might deprive 
him of it at the very goal, and thus expose him to 
bitter want. Hard, unequal and dubious was the 
lot of the peasant compared to the comfortable 
lot of shepherds, and his soul must become brutish 
in a body hardened by so much fatiguing work. 

If he thought of comparing his hard lot with 
the happy life of a shepherd, this inequality must 
impress his sensual mind with the idea that the 
latter was the favorite of Heaven. 

Envy became roused in his breast; in conse- 
quence of the first inequality, this unfortunate 
passion could not fail to become excited in the 
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human heart. With a squinting eye he looked at 
the shepherd’s prosperity, who fed his flock in the 
shade, whereas he was exposed to the heat of the 
sun, and labor caused the perspiration to trickle 
from his brow. . The cheerful and careless manner 
of the shepherd shocked his brother’s feelings. 
This one hated the former on ascount of his hap- 
piness, and despised him for his idleness. Thus 
he entertained a silent indignation against his 
brother that could not fail in breaking out in acts 
of violence at the first opportunity. It was not 
long in presenting itself. Individual rights were 
not yet clearly defined, and mine and thine were 
not yet determined bylaw. Each fancied himself 
entitled to the whole earth, for the institution of 
property was only to result from previons colli- 
sions. Letus suppose that a shepherd had cleared 
with his flocks, all the pastures in the neighbor- 
hood, and yet was unwilling to wander far away 
from the family to distant regions, what must he 
necessarily conclude to do? He drove his flock 
on the fields of the peasant, or, at any rate, did not 
prevent them from invading his domain. Here 
his sheep found an abundance of grass, and there 
was no law that forbade this inroad. Whatever 
he could lay his hands upon, was his,—thus rea- 
soned man in his infancy. 

Now for the first tine, man came into collision 
with his like; instead of fighting wild animals 
which had hitherto beset the peasant, he now had 
to wage war against his neighbor. This neighbor 
now appeared to him like a hostile beast of prey, 
bent upon devastating his fields. Is it a wonder 
that he received his neighbor in the same manner 
as the beast of prey, which man now imitated? 
The hatred he had nourished in his breast for | 
many a year, added to his wrath; a murderous 
blow with a club avenged him at once of the long 
happiness of his envied neighbor. 

This was the sad end of the first collision among 
men. 


CESSATION OF EQUALITY OF CONDITION. 


A few passages in the ancient records permit us 
to infer that polygamy was something rare, even 
in those early ages, and that monogamic habits 
were the order of the day. Regular marriages 
seem to denote a certain degree of morality and 
refinement which conld hardly be expected in 
those early periods. It was the consequences of 
disorder that led men, in most <ases, to orderly 
institutions; anarchy evoked the governi.ent of 
laws. 

The introduction of regular marriages seems to 
have taken place in accordance with custom 
rather than in obedience to law. Man must ne- 
cessarily live in matrimonial relations, and the 
example of one acted with the force of law 
toward his successor. The human race had com- 
menced with a single pair. By this example, 
Nature had announced, as it were, her will. 

If we suppose that in the first period of human 
existence, the numerical proportions of both sexes 
were the same, it is evident that nature had pro- 
vided for what man had omitted to do. Hach 
took to himself one wife, because there was only 
one to be had. 
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Even if numerical differences set in, and an op- 
portunity was afforded to make a selection, this 
order having become an established custom, nobody 
was willing to violate it by rash and daring inno- 
vations. 

Jn the same way as the matrimonial relations 
had become regulated by custom, a government 
naturally arose in the bosom of society. Nature 
had established the paternal authority because the 
helpless child was dependent upon the father, and 
was accustomed, from the tenderest infancy, to 
respect his will, The son would naturally pre- 
serve this fecling during the whole course of his 
life. If he himself became a father, his own son 
could not regard, without respect, one whom the 
father treated with so much veneration, and im- 
plicitly he would accord a higher degree of respect 
to the father of his own parent. This authority 
of the grandsire must necessarily increase with 
every increase of family, and advance in years, 
and his greater experience, the fruit of a long 
life, must afford hin a natural superiority over 
every younger member of his tribe. In every liti- 
gation, the grandsire was appealed to as the sn- 
preme judge, and the long continuance of this 
custom led to a natural and mild government, the 
patriarchal authority, which did not do away with, 
on the contrary fortified the general equality. 

But this equality could not last. Some were 
less industrious, others were less favored by for- 
tune and soil, some were of less robust frame 
than others; there were robust and feeble, bold 
aud timid, opulent and poor people. The feeble 
and poor had to beg, the rich might give or refuse. 
Man began to become dependent on man, 

It was in the nature of things that old age 
shonld be relieved from labor, and that the sou 
should work for his ancient sire. Soon this natu- 
ral duty was imitated by art. By some, a desire 
was felt to unite the quiet of old age with the labor 
of youth, and to select some one who might take 
it npon himself to serve as a son. ‘They selected 
the poor or the feeble, who claimed their protec- 
tion, or appealed to their abundance, The poor 
and the feeble required his assistance, whereas he 
needed the industry of the poor. Hence, a 
mutual relation of dependence was established. 
The poor and feeble served and received, the 
strong and rich gave, and went idle. 


FIRST DISTINCTION OF RANKS. 


The rich became richer by the industry of the 
poor; in order to augment his wealth, he in- 
creased the number of his servants; he saw him- 
self surrounded by many who were less fortunate 
than himself; many were dependent upon him. 
The rich began to feel his power and became 
proud. He commenced to regard the instruments 
of his happiness as the tools of his will; the labor 
of many redounded to his exclusive benefit ; 
hence he concluded that these many existed for 
his sake; he was only one step removed from 
being a despot. 

The son of the rich began to think better of 
himself than of the sons of his father’s servants. 
Heaven had favored him more than these : hence 
he concluded that Heaven preferred him to others. 
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He called himself son of Heaven, as we designate 
the favorites of fortune as her sons, Compared 
to him, who was the son of Heaven, the servant 
was only the son of a man. Hence the difference 
in Genesis between the children of Elohim and 
those of men. : 

Fortune led the rich to idleness; idleness led 
him to lust, and finally to vice. Fo fill np the 
blank of his existence, he had to multiply the 
number of his enjoyments; the ordinary mea- 
sure of Nature was no longer sufficient to gratify 


_the debauchee who strove to imagine new de- 


hghts in his indolent repose. 

He had to have every thing better and more 
abundantly than the servant. The servant con- 
tinued to content himself with one spouse. He, 
on the contrary, took to himself a number of 
wives. Continual enjoyment blunts and fa- 
tigues the senses. He had to think of stimulat- 
ing it by artificial incentives. A new step. He 
no longer merely contented himself with gratify- 
ing the sensual instinct ; he sought to concentrate 
in one enjoyment a number of refinements. Le- 
gitimate pleasures no longer satisfied him ; his 
desire led him to seek secret delights. The mere 
woman no longer charmed him; now she had to 
be beautiful. 

Among the daughters of his servants he espied 
beautiful women.’ His fortune had made him 
proud; pride and security rendered him insolent, 
He readily persuaded himself that what belonged 
to his servants, was his. Because he was not 
punished for any thing, he permitted himself every 
thing.- The daughter of his servant was too low 
for him as his spouse, but she might be useful to 
him as an instrument of lust. A new and im- 
portant step toward a more refined depravity. 

As soon as the example had been set, the de- 
pravity must become general. The less numer- 
ous the restraints by which it might have been 
checked; the nearer the society which became 
tainted had remained to a condition of inno- 
cence, the more rapidly the depravity must spread. 

The right of the stronger is set up, might jus- 
tified oppression, and for the first time tyrants 
make their appearance. 

The record indicates them as the sons of plea- 
sure, spurious children, the result of legal unions. 
If this is literally true, this statement conceals a 
moral that has not yet been dwelled upon as far 
as I know. These bastards inherited their fa- 
ther’s pride, but not his estates. The father may 
possibly have loved them during his lifetime, and 
preferred them to his legitimate heirs ; but, after 
his death, they were excluded and expelled by the 
latter. Expelled from a family npon whom they 
had been forced by an illegitimate road, they 
found themselves abandoned and alone in the 
wide world; they belonged to nobody, and no- 
thing belonged to them ; at that period there was 
no’ other social position than either to be master 
or a master’s servant. 

Without being the former they were too proud 
to be the latter; moreover, they had been brought 
up in too much affluence to be able to do hard 
work, What were they to do? ‘The pride of 
birth, and sound limbs, were all that had been left 
them ; the recollection of ‘their former prosperity, 
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and a heart replete with bitter indignation against 
socicty, accompanied them in their misery. Haun- 
ger made them robbers, robber-fortune made them 
adventurers, and finally heroes, 

Soon they became terrible to the peaceful cul- 
tivator of the soil, to the defenseless shepherd, 
and extorted from these people whatever they 
wished. Their fortune and triumphs spread their 
reputation far and near, and the comfort and 
afiluence of this mode of life attracted numbers 
to their band. Thus, according to the sacred 
record, they became men of power and celebrity, 


This excessive disorder of the first socicty | 


would probably have. ended in order, and the ces- 
sation of equality among men would have led 
from the patriarchal forin of government to the 
monarchical. One of these adventurers, more 
powerful and bolder than the rest, would have 
made himself master, would have built a for- 
tified city, and founded the first state; but 
these resnlts were considered premature by the 
Supreme Ruler of the world’s destinies ; a fright- 
ful revolution in Nature suddenly arrested the 
progress which the human race was on the point 
of making in culture. 


THE FIRST KING. 


Asia depopulated in consequence of the flood, 
soon fell a prey to wild beasts which multiplied 
rapidly and in great nnmbers, and extended their 
dominion, in parts, where man was too fecble to 
resist them. livery region of country that was 
cultivated by the new race, had to be conqnered 
fron. the wild heasts, and had to be protected 


against their incursions by cunning and force. | 


Europe is purged of these savage inhabitants, and 
we are scarcely able to picture to ourselves the 
misery that weighed upon those times; but we 
may form an idea of the extent of this dreadful 
plague fron several passages of Holy Writ, and 
from the custom of ancient nations, and espe- 
cially the Greeks, who invested the conquerors of 
wild beasts with immortality and the dignity of 
gods. l 

The Theban Œdipus was elevated to the rank 
of a king, because he had exterminated the devas- 
tating Sphinx ; Perseus, Hercules, and ‘Theseus 
won their immortal fame and elevation to the 
rank of gods by similar deeds. He who engaged 
in the extirpation of these enemies of the public 
good, was the greatest bencfactor of his race, and, 
in order to be successful in this career, had in- 
deed to possess rare gifts. Before men fought 
against each other, the chase of these animals was 
the special business of heroes. Such a chase was 
probably undertaken by great crowds under some 
Intrepid man whose conrage and cunning consti- 
tuted him a natural leader. He gave a name to 
the most important of snch expeditions, and such 
a naine united hundreds nnder his banner, where 
they expected to perform deeds of valor. Since 
these expeditions had to be planned and directed 
by a chief, he was implicitly enabled to assign his 
part to each follower, and to impose his will upon 
the whole band. 
to submit to, and act according to his higher in- 
telligence. If he had distinguished himself by 


Imperceptibly they became used | 
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deeds of personal bravery, by a bold spirit and a 
strong arm, fear and admiration acted in his favor, 
until his orders were blindly obeyed in the end. 
If disputes arose among his companions, which 
could not well be otherwise among such a nu- 
merous and rude swarm of hunters, he, whoin all 
respected and honored, was the most natural arbi- 
ter of their difficulties, and the respect and fear 
which his personal bravery inspired, cnabled him 
to enforce his decrees. In this way a leader of the 
chase was transformed into a chief and judge. 

On dividing the booty, the greater portion must 
reasonably fall to the leader’s share, aud inasmuch 
as he did not require the whole for his own use, 
he became possessed of means to obligate others. 
and to attach them to his person. Soon the 
bravest, whose number he sought to increase by 
new favors, assembled around his person ; gradu- 
ally he transformed them into a sort of body-guard 
who supported his pretensions with fierce devo- 
tion, and by their number frightened every body 
who dared to oppose them. 

Since his hunts became useful to shepherds and 
owners of the soil, whose domain he purged of de- 
vastating enemies, it is probable that voluntary 
presents consisting of the fruits of the field and 
flocks were at first given him for this useful labor ; 
subsequently he insisted upon a continuance of 
these presents as a tribute that was dne to him, 
and finally extorted them by forcible means as a 
debt and a lawful tax. By distribating these ac- 
quisitions likewise among his partisans, he swelled 
their nnmber more and more. Since his hunts 
frequently led him across fields which might have 
been damaged by these expeditions, many owners 
of the soil deemed it prudent to get rid of this 
tronble by voluntary presents. ‘These presents 
were afterward extorted from all those who might 
have suffered losses at his hands. By these and 
similar means be augmented his wealth, and by 
his wealth he increased the number of his follow- 
ers toa small army that had become inured to 
danger and fatigue by its battles with lions and 
tigers, and had become all the more terrible from 
such causes. Terror preceded his name, and no- 
body dared refuse his reqnest. If disputes arose 
between a member of his band and a stranger, the 
hnntsman would naturally appeal to his leader and 
protector, and in this way the leader was taught 
to extend his jurisdiction over things that had 
nothing to do with his chase. All that was now 
wanting to make him a king, was a solemn recog- 
nition that conld not well be denied him at the 
head of his armed and imperious bands. He was 
most able to rule, hecause he possessed most power 
to enforce his orders. He was the benefactor of 
all, because they were indebted to him for peace 
and safety from the common enemy. He was 
already in possession of the power, since the most 
powerful obeyed his commands. 

In a similar manner the ancestors of Alaric, of 
Attila, of Meroveus, became the kings of their 
people. The same statement applies to the Gre- 
cian kings whom Homer mentions in the Iliad. 
All were at first leaders of a warlike band, con- 
qerors of monsters, benefactors of their nation, 
From warlike chiefs they were gradually trans- 
formed into arbiters and judges; with the ac- 
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quired booty they purchased partisans who ren- 
dered them powerful and terrible. At last they 
ascended the throne by force. 

Historians quote the example of King Dejoces, 
of the Medes, whom these invested with the royal 
dignity because he had done them good service as 
a judge. Baut it is incorrect to refer this exaniple 
to the origin of royalty.. When the Medes made 
Dejoces their king, they already constituted a 
people, a political body; in the present case, the 
first political society was to be formed by the first 
king. The Medes had borne the oppressive yoke 
of the Assyrian monarchs; on the contrary, the 
king of whom mention is made here, was the first 
king that ever existed, and the people who sub- 
mitted to his dominion were a society of free-born 
men who had never yet known any power to rule 
over them. A power that had already been tole- 
rated on a previous occasion, may be restored in 
this quiet manner, but in this quiet way no en- 
tirely new and hitherto unknown power can be 
instituted, 

It seems therefore more conformable to the 
course of events to suppose that the first king 
was a usurper, called to the throne, not by a 
voluntary, unanimous call of the nation—a nation 
did not yet exist—but by force and fortune, and 
by a readily organized military power. 


THE MISSION OF MOSES* 


Tue foundation of the Jewish republic by Moses 
is one of the most memorable events recorded in 
history, important if we regard the strength’ of 
mind with which it was accomplished, and still 
more important, if we regard its cousequences to 
the world, which continue even to the present 
moment. ‘Two religions that govern the larger 
portion of the inhabited globe—Christianity and 
Islamism — both rest upon the religion of the 
Jews; withont it neither Christianity nor the 
Koran would have existed. 

In a certain sense it is even indisputable that 
we are indebted to the religion of Moses for a 
large portion of the culture we now possess. 
‘Through its instrumentality a precious truth— 


which the unaided efforts of reason would only | 


have discovered in the course of a slowly progress- 
ing development—namely, the doctrine of one 
God, was spread among the people and established 
as all article of creed, until it had time to dawn 
in the clearer intellects as a rational perception. 
By this means a large portion of the human race 
was spared the sad mistakes to which the belief in 
many gods must finally lead, and the constitution 
of the Hebrews enjoyed the characteristic dis- 
tinction that the religion of their sages was not 
opposed to that of the people, as was the case 
ainong the enlightened heathens. Viewed in this 
light, the Hebrews must appear to us as a nation 
invested with high importance as a subject of 
universal history, and the evil which has been im- 
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puted to them, or the efforts of shallow wits te 
degrade them in public appreciation, should not 
prevent -us from doing them justice. The low 
and depraved character of the nation cannot 
efface the sublime merit of its lawgiver, nor can 
it do away with the great influence which this 
nation has acquired in history. We cannot help 
valuing it as au impure vessel in which precious 
treasures have been preserved; we have to re- 
spect it as the channel, be it ever so impure, 
which was chosen by Providence for the purpose 
of communicating to us the noblest of all goods, 
truth, and which was destroyed as soon as it had 
accomplished its purpose. By pursuing this course 
we shall avoid the double wrong of imputing to 
the Jews qualities which they never possessed, or 
of robbing them of a merit that cannot be denied 
them. 

It is well known that the Hebrews went to 
Egypt as a single nomadic family, not number- 
ing above seventy souls, and that they increased 
in this country until they had become a nation. 
| During a period of about four hundred years that 
they resided in Egypt, their numbers increased to 
about two millions, among whom they counted 
six hundred thousand fighting men at the time 
when they marched out of Egypt. During this 
long sojourn they lived separately from the Egyp- 
tians, from whom they were distinguished by a 
separate region of country, which they occupied, 
and by their nomadic habits that made them an 
object of aversion to the Egyptians, and excluded 
them from the civil rights of the natives. ‘They 
kept up their nomadic system of government, 
the father ruled over the family, an hereditary 
prince over the tribes, thus constituting a state 
within the state, which finally excited the appre- 
hensions of the kings. - 

Such a separate multitude of people in the 
heart of the country, leading an idle nomadic life, 
‘and closely united among themselves, without 
having a single interest in common with the king- 
dom, might become dangerous during an invasion, 
and might be tempted to profit by the weakness 
of the kingdom of which they had been the idle 
spectators. Political prudence suggested the 
propriety of watching them closely, of giving them 
employment, and preventing their increase. They 
were oppressed by heavy labor, and inasmuch as 
it was found that they might be made useful to 
the kingdom, interest and political cunning went 
hand in hand, and lead to the system of exacting 
a heavy tribute from them. They were compelled 
in the most inhuman manner to labor for the king, 
and special overseers were appointed to incite 
_them to work, and abuse them. ‘This barbarous 
treatment did not prevent their increase. Sound 
| policy would have thought of distributing them 
among the people and allowing them equal politi- 
cal rights with the rest of the nations; but this 
was prevented by the general detestation which 
the Egyptians felt for them. This detestation 
was still heightened by the consequences it must 
necessarily entail. When the Egyptian King as- 
sigued to the family of Jacob the province of Go- 
shen, on the east bank of the Nile, as their dwelling- 
place, he probably never imagined that two millions 
of people would live in it at some future period ; the 
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province was of limited extent, although it was a 
generous gift, even if not calculated for more 
than the one-hundredth part of this number. 
Since the locality where the Hebrews resided did 
not expand with their numbers, the consequence 
was that with every succeeding generation they 
lived more closely together, until they were finally 
crowded together in a very small space in a man- 
ner which was exceedingly prejudicial to their 
health. The consequences of such a mode of 
existence were inevitable. Uncleanliness and 
contagious diseases prevailed among them. Here 
it was that the evil first commenced which has 
visited this nation to the present period; but at 
that time it raged to a frightful extent. Leprosy, the 
most frightful epidemic of those countries, broke 
out among them, and was perpetuated through 
many generations. ‘The very sources of life were 
contaminated by this plague, and an accidental 
disease was finally converted into an hereditary 
national malady. The universality of this plague 
may be inferred from the numerous precautionary 
measures which the lawgiver instituted against it; 
and the unanimous testimony of profane writers, 
the Egyptian author Manetho, Diodorus of Sicily, 
Tacitus, Lysimachus, Strabo, and a number of 
others, who scarcely knew any thing else of the 
Jewish nation than this national malady, shows 
how universal and deep was the impression it had 
made upon the Egyptian mind. 

This leprous disease, a natural consequence of 
their confined habitations, of their bad and scanty 
food, and of the ill treatment which they expe- 
rienced, became a new canse of injustice and 
wrong. ‘Those who at first had been despised as 
shepherds and avoided as strangers, now were 
detested and expelled from all intercourse, as pes- 
tiferous outcasts. ‘The fear and repugnance which 
the Egyptians had felt against them at all times, 
were now accompanied by loathing and a deep 
and repelling contempt. very thing was deemed 
lawful against people whom the wrath of the gods 
had struck down in such a frightful manner, and 
the most sacred rights of man were disregarded 
in their case without the least hesitation. 

It is no wonder that they were treated the more 
barbarously, the more the consequences of this 
barbarous treatment became visible, and that 
they were punished more and more cruelly for the 
misery which their own persecutors had inflicted 
upon them, 

The vicious political system sought to remedy 
the mistakes it had committed against them, by 
another still more flagrant wrong. Unable, in 
spite of all oppression, to prevent the increase of 
the Hebrew nation, the Egyptians hit upon the 
dreadful and inhuman plan of causing all the new- 
born sons of the Hebrews to be destroyed by the 
midwives. But, man’s better nature be praised ! 
despots are not always obeyed when they issue in- 
human commauds! The midwives found means 
and ways to evade this unnatural order, and the 
government had to resort to forcible nieasures in 
order to execute its plan. By royal command, 
authorized murderers invaded the dwellings of the 
Hebrews, destroying every male offspring in the 
cradle. In this way the Egyptian government 
must finally succeed in carrying out its murderous | 
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designs, and, unless a saviour should arise, the 
Jewish nation must eventually be extiipated, 

Whence was this saviour to come? He could 
scarcely be expected to arise among the Egyptians, 
for why should one of them intercede in behalf of 
a nation that was a stranger to him, whose lan- 
guage he did not even understand, and would 
probably not take the trouble of studying, and 
that seemed to him both incapable and unworthy 
of abetter fate. Still less probable it was that 
he.would arise in their own midst, for how deeply 
had the Hebrews sunk in the course of a few 
centuries, in consequence of the inhuman treat- 
ment the Egyptians had inflicted upon them! 
They had become the most brutal, the most 
malicious and depraved people on the earth, ut- 
terly brutalized by the debasing bondage of three 
hundred years, intimidated and embittered by this 
oppression, degraded in their own eyes by an 
hereditary and most infamous disease, unmanned 
and paralyzed for all heroic resolutions, sunk to 
the condition of brutes by a long-lasting imbecility. 
How could a free man, an enlightened mind, a hero 
and a statesman, be expected to come from sucha 
debased race? Where should a man be found 
among them who would inspire respect for such 
a despised mob of slaves, kindle feelings of con- 
scious dignity in the hearts of such a deeply op- 
pressed people, and render such ignorant and raw 
bands of shepherds superior to their more cunning 
oppressors? A bold and heroic leader could no 
more be hoped for amoug the Hebrews, than 
among the degraded pariahs of the Hindoos. 

Here the hand of Providence, which unties the 
most complicated knot by the simplest means, 
excites our admiration, not the Providence which 
interferes in the economy of Nature by violent 
means, but the Providence which so arranges the 
government of Nature as to effect extraordinary 
things in a quiet way. A native Egyptian was 
not inspired by the national sympathy necessary 
to beconie the saviour of the Hebrews. A mere 
Hebrew was deficient in power and mind for this 
purpose. What expedient did destiny resort to? 
It snatched a Hebrew at an early age from the 
bosom of his brutalized nation, and placed him in 
possession of Egyptian wisdom ; thus it was that 
a Hebrew, reared by Egyptians, became the in- 
strument, by means of which his nation was freed 
from bondage. 

For three months, a Hebrew mother of the 
tribe Levi, had concealed her new-born son from 
the King’s murderers, who were commissioned to 
destroy every male offspring; at last she aban- 
doned all hope of affording him an asylum much 
longer. Necessity suggested a ruse that might 
perhaps enable her to preserve him, She laid her 
babe in a little box made of papyrus, which she 
had protected by means of pitch against filling 
with water, and now awaited the hour when 
Pharaoh’s daughter was in the habit of bathing. 
Shortly previous, the babe’s sister was directed to 
place the box among the rushes where the princess 
had to pass, and could not help noticing it, The 
mother remained in the neighborhood, to watch 
the fate of the infant. Pharaoh’s danghter saw 
the box, and inasmuch as the babe pleased her, 
she determined to save it. His sister now ap- 
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proached and offered to obtain a Hebrew nurse, 
which was granted. A second time the son was 
given to his mother, who now enjoyed the privilege 
of publicly showing and educating him. Thus he 
learned the language of lis people, became ac- 
quainted with their customs, and his mother pro- 
bably took every opportunity of depicting to him 
their pitiable condition in the most heart-rending 
language. After he had reached the age when it 
became necessary to remove him from the common 
fate of the nation, the mother returned him to the 
princess who now took charge of his destiny. She 
adopted him, and called him Moses, because he 
had been saved from the water. In ‘this way, 
from the son of a slave and the victim of murder, 
he became the son of a princess, and in this ca- 
pacity enjoyed all the advantages reserved for the 
children of kings. The priests to whose order he 
belonged the very moment he became a member 
of the royal family, took charge of his education, 
and instrueted him in the erudition of Egypt, 
which was the exclusive property of their caste. 
It is even probable that they initiated him in all 
their mysteries, since we infer from a passage in 
the Egyptian historian Manetho, where he desig- 
nates Moses as an apostate from the Egyptian reli- 
gion anda priest who had escaped from Heliopolis, 
that Moses was destined for the priestly office. 

In order to determine the degree and quality of 
the instruction which Moses received in this 
school, and what share the education he received 
from Egyptian priests, had in his subsequent 
legislation, we shall have to subject the doctrines 
and usages of the Egyptian priesthood to a closer 
examination, Let us hear the testimony of ancient 
authors on this head. The apostle Stephanus 
states that Moses was initiated in the wisdom of 
Egypt. The historian Philo informs us that 
Moses had been initiated by the Egyptian priests 
in the philosophy of symbols and hieroglyphics, 
and in the mysteries of the sacred animals. This 
testimony is coufirmed by a number of other 
authors, and after casting a glance at what has 
been called Egyptian mysteries, we shall discover 
a remarkable similarity between these mysteries 
and the subsequent acts and institutions of Moses. 

. We know that the worship of the most ancient 
natious soon assumed the form of idolatry and 
superstition ; even among tribes whom Holy Writ 
designates as worshipers of the true God, the 
notions entertained of the Supreme Being were 
neither pure nor noble, nor were they at all founded 
upon a lucid and rational comprehension of his 
character. As soon as, in consequence of a better 
organization of human society aud the establish- 
ment of a regular government, a separation of 
men into classes had taken place, and the care of 
divine things had become the exclusive business 
of a particultr class of men; as soon as the human 
mind, free from all harassing care, had leisure to 
devote itself exclusively to the contemplation of 
its own essence and of nature; as soon as the 
physical mechanisin of nature was more clearly 
understood, the reason must finally overcome those 
coarse prejudices, and the ideas concerning the 
Supreme Being must assume a higher and purer 
character, The idea of a general connection of 
all things must necessarily lead to the idea of a 
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Supreme Intelligence, and where should such an 
idea have taken root sooner than in the mind of 
a priest? Egypt being the first civilized state of 
which history makes mention, and the most ancient 
mysteries having come from Egypt, it was most 
probably here that the idea of the unity of the 
Supreme Being was first conceived by the human 
mind. The fortunate discoverer of this soul- 
exalting idea selected among those who were 
around him, able subjects to whom he confided it 
as a sacred treasure, and thus it was perpetuated 
from one thinker to another through perhaps an 
unknown series of generations, until it finally be- 
came the property of a small society capable of 
comprehending the idea, and developing it still 
further. 

Inasmuch as a certain amount of knowledge 
and intellectual culture is required to correctly 
comprehend and apply the idea of one God; inas- 
much as the belief in one God must necessarily 
lead to the contempt of idolatry, which was the 
dominant religion, it was readily seen that it would 
be indiscreet or even dangerous to spread this 
idea among the people. Without previously up- 
setting the customary gods, and showing them in 
their ridiculous nakedness, this new doctrine could 
not expect to meet with a favorable reception. 
Moreover it could not be expected or foreseen that 
every one who began to feel the absurdity of the 
old superstition, wonld at once comprehend the 
pure and exalted idea of one God. The whole 
constitution of society was based upon idolatry; 
if this faith was crushed, all the pillars which sup- 
ported the political edifice were hkewise torn down, 
and it was very uncertain whether the new religion 
that was substituted for the former superstition, 
would at once be established with sufficient firm- 
ness to support the social edifice. 

On the contrary, if the attempt to crush the 
ancient gods, failed, fanaticism would rise in arms, 
and the innovators would become the victims of 
an enraged crowd, It was therefore deemed ad- 
visable to make the new truth the exclusive pro- 
perty of a small class, to select those among the 
crowd who showed the required capacity, as mem- 
bers of this class, and to invest the truth itself 
which was to be kept hidden from impure eyes, 
with a robe of mystery that could only be removed 
by him who had been capacitated for this business. 

For this purpose the hieroglyphics were chosen, 
a symbolic language that concealed a general idea 
under the garb of sensnal symbols, and was based 
upon a few arbitrary rules concerning which they 
had agreed. Having been reminded by the wor- 
ship of idols what strong impressions may be 
made upon the youthful heart through the instru- 
mentality of the imagination and the senses, these 
enlightened men did not hesitate to make use of 
this artifice in behalf of truth. They therefore 
conveyed the new ideas to the soul with a certain 
sensual pomp, and by all sorts of contrivances 
adapted to this end, they first roused up in the 
pupil’s mind a deep feeling of emotion that ren- 
dered the mind more susceptible to the new truth. 
Of this character where the purifications which 
the candidate had to undergo, the washings and 
sprinklings, the wrapping up in linen cloths, absti- 
nence from all sensual enjoyments elevation and 
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devotional solemnity of the mind by singing, a | several sacred vessels significative of some sacred 


long-lasting, silence, alternate darkness and light; 


and the like. 

These ceremonies, accompanied by those mys- 
terious figures and hieroglyphics, and the truths 
that lay hidden in them, and were preceded by 
these formalities, were designated in their inte- 
grality as the Egyptian mysteries. They were 
located in the temples of Isis and Serapis, and 
constituted the prototype of the subsequent mys- 
teries of Eleusis and Samothrace, and of the more 
recent order of the free-masons. 

It seems past all doubt that the meaning of the 
ancient mysteries of Heliopolis and Memphis, 
during their purity, was the doctrine of one God, 
refutation of paganism, and the immortality of the 
soul. Those who participated in these important 
teachings, called themselves epopte, or beholders, 
since the recognition of a previously hidden truth 
may be compared to the transition from darkness 
to light, or perhaps for the reason that the newly 
recognized truths were actually beheld by them 
under the garb of symbolic signs. 

They could not, at once, enjoy the full percep- 
tion of the truth, because the mind had first to be 
purified of many errors, and had first to pass 
through many preparations before it was able to 
bear the full light of truth. Hence there were 
degrees of initiation, and it was only in the inner 
sanctuary that tbe scales were completely re- 
moved from their eyes. 

The epoptæ acknowledged one highest cause 
of all things, a primary force in Nature, the Being 
of beings being identical with the demiurgos of 
Greek sages. Nothing surpasses in sublimity the 
simple greatness with which they spoke of the 
Creator of the world. In order to distinguish him 
in a very marked manner, they did not name him. 
Names, they said, are only intended to enable us 
to discriminate between different objects; he who 
is the Only One does not require a name, for there 
is not any body with whom he could be confounded. 
Under an old statue of Isis the following inscrip- 
tion was read: “ Jam what ts,” and upon a pyra- 
mid in Sais, the following ancient and most re- 
markable inscription is found: “Jam who ts, 
was, and will be; no mortal man has lifted my 
vail.” No one was permitted to enter the temple 
- of Serapis, who did not wear upon his breast or 
forehead the name Jao or Joha-ho, a name that 
has almost the same sound and probably the same 
meaning as the Hebrew Jehovah; and no name 
was pronounced with more respect in Egypt than 
this name Tao. In the hymn which the hiero- 
phant or president of the sanctuary sang to- the 
candidate, the following preliminary explanation 
was given concerning the nature of the deity. 
“He is alone and of himself, and to this only 
One all things owe their existence.” 

Before being initiated in the Egyptian mys- 


teries, the candidate had to undergo circumcision. 


Pythagoras had to comply with this requirement, 
This distinction between them and others who 
were not circumcised. was to denote a closer fra- 
ternity, a closer relation to the deity, for which 


purpose Moses introduced circumcision among 


the Hebrews. 
In the interiot of the temple the candidate saw 


meaning. Among them was a sacred ark named 
the coffin of Serapis, which, according to its origin, 
was intended as a symbol of hidden wisdom, but 
afterward, when the priesthood had degenerated, 
was used as an instrument of priestly fraud and 
mercenary mysticism. It was the privilege of the 
priest, or of a special class of ministers of the 
sanctuary, named on this account, Kistophors, to 
carry the ark in the procession. Only the hiero- 
phant was permitted to remove the lid of the ark, 
or even to touch it. Of one person who had the 
boldness to open it, it is related that he was sud- 
denly bereft of his reason. 

In the Egyptian mysteries several hieroglyphical 
images of gods were seen, that were composed of 
several figures of animals. The well-known Sphinx 
isof this kind; by these figures it was intended to de- 
signate the attributes which are united in the Su- 
preme Being, or else to combine in one body the 
highest powers of the living. Something was taken 
from the mightiest bird, as the eagle; from the 
mightiest wild quadruped, as the lion; fromthe most 
powerful domestic animal, as the bull; and lastly 
from the most powerful animal of all, man. The 
figure of the bull, or Apis, was especially employed 
as the symbol of power, in order to designate the 
omnipotence of the highest Being; in the primi- 
tive tongue the name for bull is chernb. 

These mystic forms, to which none but the 
epopte had the key, imparted to the mysteries 


themselves a sensual exterior which deceived the 
people, and partook somewhat of the character 


of idolatry. Thus the superstition of the people 
was sustained by the external garb of the mys- 
teries, whereas those who dwelled in the sanctuary 
discarded it with scorn. 
We can comprehend how this pure deism was 
compatible with idolatry, for while the latter was 
overturned among the priests, it was favored among 
the people. ‘This contradiction between the reli- 
gion of the priests and that of the people was ex- 
cused by the first founders of the mysteries on.the 
score of necessity. It seemed less dangerous and 
less impracticable, because leaving more room for 
hope, to arrest the evil consequences of a con- 
cealment than those of a premature nnvailing-of 
truth. Butin proportion as unworthy members 
were received among the initiated, and the irsti- 
tution lost its primitive purity, mystery, which had 
originally been a necessary expedient, was set up 
as the ultimate end of worship; afid instead of 
gradually removing superstition and fitting the 
people for the reception of trnth, advantage was 
taken of their ignorance, and they were plunged 
more and more deeply into it. Priestly artifice 
now took the place of those pure intentions, and 
the institution whose object it was to preserve, 
and cautiously to spread a knowledge of the only 
true God, now became the most powerful means of 
eradicating it, and substituting in its place an 
idolatrous worship. In order to preserve their in- 
fluence over the public mind, hierophants deemed 
it advisable to postpone their ultimate disclosures 
as long as possible, and, instead of gratifying the 
expectation of knowing the truth, to obstruct the 
avenues to the sanctuary by all sorts of theatrical 
tricks. At last the key to the hieroglyphics and 
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mysterious symbols was entirely lost, and whereas, 
it was the original design to use them as a vail for 
truth, they were now regarded as truth itself. 

It is difficult to say whether Moses was edu- 
cated during the bright period or the decay of the 
institution; it is probable that the institution was 
already declining, as we may judge from a few 
juggleries which the Jewish lawgiver borrowed 
from the mysteries, and from a few rather inglo- 
rious tricks which he resorted to. But the spirit 
of the original founders had not yet disappeared, 
and the doctrine of one God still rewarded the 
initiated. 

This doctrine which necessarily leads to a con- 
tempt of idolatry, and the belief in the immor- 
tality of the soul which could not well be sepa- 
rated from such a doctrine, were the precions 
treasures vouchsafed to Moses by his initiation 
in the mysteries of Isis. At the same time he 
obtained a more accurate knowledge of the pow- 
ers of Nature which were likewise ranked among 
the mysteries. This knowledge enabled him af- 
terward to perform miracles, and to contend in 
Pharaoh’s own presence with his teachers and 
magicians whom he even surpassed in many re- 
spects. His subsequent career shows us that he 
had been an able disciple, and had reached the 
highest degree of initiation. 

In the school where he was educated, he gath- 
ered a treasure of hieroglyphics, mystic figures 
and ceremonies, of which his genius afterward 
availed itself. He had wandered through the 
whole domain of Egyptian wisdom, had penetrated 
with his thoughts the whole priestly system, had 
weighed in the balance its defects and its advan- 
tages, its strength and its weakness, and had cast 
a deep and significant glance into the political 
science of the people. 

It is not known how long he remained in the 
school of the priests, but from the fact that he 
first assumed the political leadership of his na- 
tion at the age of eighty years, we infer that he 
devoted twenty or more years to the study of the 
mysteries and of the art of government. His 
sojourn among the priests does not seem to have 
excluded him froin intercourse with his people, 
and he had abundant opportunities of witnessing 
the barbarities under which they groaned. 

The Egyptian education had not extinguished 
his national sympathies, The abuse which his 
people suffered, reminded him of his Hebrew ex- 
traction, and’ a deep feeling of indignation was 
kindled in his bosom whenever he saw one of them 
maltreated. The more his own self-respect in- 
creased, the more he revolted at the sight of the 
cruelties which his people had to endure. 

One day he saw a Hebrew wincing nnder the 
blows of an Egyptian overseer; the sight over- 
powered him; he killed the Egyptian. Soon the 
deed became known, he had to flee from Egypt 
and. hide himself in the Arabian desert. Ac- 
cording to many authors, this flight took place in 
his fortieth year, but there is no proof for this 
statement. It is sufficient for us to know that 
Moses was not very young when it occurred. 

This exile is the beginning of a new epoch in 
his life ; if we desire to judge correctly his sub- 
sequent political career in Egypt, we have to ac- 
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company him throngh his solitude in the Arabian 
wilderness. He carried a bloody hatred against 
the oppressors of his people, and the knowledge 
he had derived from the Egyptian mysteries, along 
with him into the desert. His mind was full of 
ideas and plans, his heart full of bitterness, and 
nothing in this wild and uninhabited region dis- 
turbed his solemn and contemplative mood. 

According to the record, he guarded the sheep 
of an Arabian Bedouin, Jethro. How deeply 
his soul must have been wounded by the fall from 
his prospects and hopes in Egypt to the position 
of ashepherd in Arabia, from the future ruler of 
men tothe hired servant of a Nomad? 

Dressed as a shepherd, he was animated by the 
spirit of a ruler, by a restless ambition. In this 
desert, where no present interest chains his mind, 
he seeks refuge in the past and future, and feeds 
upon his own silent thoughts. The scenes of op- 
pression he had witnessed, now pass before him 
with all the pang of past wrongs, and sting his 
soul to the quick. Nothing seems more intoler- 
able to a great soul than to suffer wrong ; more- 
over it was his own people that were suffering, 
A noble pride is awakened in his breast, and an 
intense desire for action and distinction inflames 
his heart. 

All that he has gathered during many years, 
all the beantiful and great things he has planned, 
is all this to die with him in this wilderness? is 
he to have planned and meditated to no purpose? 
His fiery soul cannot bear such a thought; he 
raises himself above fate; this wilderness is not 
to be the limit of his activity; the Supreme Being 
into whose knowledge he has been initiated in the 
mysteries, has destined him for something great. 
His imagination, inflamed by solitude and si- 
lence, takes the part of the oppressed which ap- 
peals most powerfnlly to his heart. Like feelings 
attract each other, and the unfortunate most rea- 
dily sympathizes with his unfortunate brother. In 
Egypt he might have become an Egyptian, a. hie- 
rophant, a general; in Arabia he becomes a He- 
brew, The idea: “I will redeem this people,” 
looms up in his mind as a glorious thought. 

But how was it possible for him to carry out his 
plan? There are countless obstacles in the way, 
and those which he has to contend against among 
his own people, are the most terrible of them all, * 
There he finds neither harmony nor confidence, 
neither self-respect nor courage, neither patriot- 
ism nor the enthusiasm that will rouse a bold de- 
sire for action ; a long bondage, an oppression of 
four hundred years has stifled all these sentiments. 
The people at whose head he is to place himself, 
are both incapable and unworthy of a bold strug- 
gle for independence. What remains to be done? 
Before attempting the deliverance of his people, 
he must first prepare them for this blessing. He 
must first re-awaken the consciousness of the 
human rights they have lost. He must re- 
store the qualities which a long degradation has 
stifled among them; he must kindle hope, confi- 
dence, heroism, and enthusiasm in their hearts. 

But these sentiments can only arise from the 
true or illusory consciousness of strength, and 
whence are the slaves of the Egyptians to derive 
this consciousness? Suppose he should succeed 
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in carrying them away for a moment by his elo- 
quence, will not this artificial enthusiasm leave 
them in the lurch at the first sight of danger? 
Will they uot, more dispirited than ever, relapse 
into boudage ? 

Here the Hebrew is assisted by the Egyptian 
priest and statesman. From his mysteries, from 
his school at Heliopolis he remembers the efficient 
instrament by means of which a small priestly 
caste governed millions of raw men like a band 
of untutored children. This instrument is confi- 
dence in supernatural protection, faith in super- 
natural agencies. Not knowing any thing in visi- 
ble nature, in the natural course of things, which 
would inspire the hearts of his oppressed people 
with courage; unable to bind their confidence to 
earthly things, he binds it to heaven, Abandon- 
ing the hope of exciting in their hearts the con- 
sciousness of their own strength, he gives them a 
God who possesses it for them. If he succeeds 
in kindling the confidence in this God in their 
breasts, he has given them strength and boldness, 
and the confidence in this higher power is the 
flame by means of which he will have to kindle all 
their other virtues and energies. If he succeeds 
in imposing hinself upon his people as the instru- 
meut and messenger of this God, they became like 
playthings in his hands; he will be able to guide 
and control them as he pleases. The question 
now occurs: What God is he to aunounce to 
them, and by what means shall he be able to in- 
spire them with confidence iu him ? 

Is he to announce to them the true God, the 
Demiurgos or lao in whom he himself be- 
lieves ? 

How can he imagine that a slavish rabble 
like his own people, will comprehend and cherish 
a truth that was the heritage of a few Egyptian 
sages, and the comprehension of which required a 
high degree of culture? How could he hope that 
the dregs of Egypt would comprehend that which 
could only be comprehended by the best thinkers 
of the land? 

But, even if he had succeeded in imparting 
a' knowledge of the true God to his people, in 
their present situation they could not have made 
made use of him, and the knowledge of such a 
God would have undermined rather than promoted 
his project. The true God cared for the Hebrews 
no more than for any other people. ‘The true God 
could not do battle for them, could not overturn 
the laws of Nature for their sakes. The true 
God suffered them to fight their battle with the 
Egyptians, without assisting them in the struggle 
by miracles; of what use was such a God to his 
people ? 

Is he to announce to them a false and fabulous 
God, against which his reason rebels, whom the 
mysteries have rendered odious to him? His un- 
derstanding is too enlightened, his heart too sin- 
cere and noble for such fraud. He is not disposed 
to base his beneficent enterprise upon a lie. ‘The 
enthusiasm he now feels, would not lend him its 
fire for an act of fraud, and he would soon lack 
the cheerful courage and perseverance for a con- 
temptible part that would be so much opposed 
to his convictions. He designs to render the 
blessing he is on the point of imparting to his 
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people, perfect ; he not only designs their indepen- 
dence, but likewise their happiness. He wants 
to build his work upon eternal foundations. 

Therefore it must not be based upon fraud, but 
upon truth. How is he to conciliate all these 
contradictions? As regards the true God, he 
cannot announce him to his people, because they 
are unable to comprehend him; and he is unwill- 
ing to announce a fabulous god, because he de- 
spises this trick. What, therefore, remains for 
him to do. but to announce to them his true God 
in a fabulous manner. 

He now examines his rational religion, and tries 
to determine what he has to add to or take from 
it, in order to secure for it a favorable reception 
among his Hebrews. He identifies himself with 
their situation, with their limited powers of com- 
prehension, and, by diving into his people’s own 
minds, he explores the hidden threads to which 
he has to fasten his truth. 

He provides his God with such attributes as 
can be comprehended by the Hebrews in their 
present condition, and as are adequate to their 
present wants. He adapts his Iao to the people 
to whom he intends to announce him; he adapts 
him to the circumstances under which he an- 
nounces him. Thus arises his Jehovah. 

In the minds of his people he discovers faith in 
divine things, but this faith has degenerated into 
the crudest superstition. He has to eradicate the 
superstition, without impairing the faith. He has 
only to detach it from its present unworthy object, 
and turn it toward his new deity. The supersti- 
tion itself favors him in his undertaking. lt was 
a common belief in those times, that every nation 
was under the protection of a special national 
deity, and it pleased the national pride to place 
this deity above the gods of every other nation. 
The divine character of these gods was not denied 
on this account, only they must not elevate them- 
selves above the gods of other nations. Upon 
this error Moses grafted his truth. He made the 
deminrgos of the mysteries the national God of 
the Hebrews, but he went a step further. 

He did not content himself with making this 
God the national God of the Hebrews, he likewise 
made him the only God, and hurled all other gods 
round about him into annihilation. He made him 
the Hebrews’ own God, in order to accommodate 
himself to their comprehension, but at the same 
time he subjected all other nations and powers of 
natnre to his sway. By the manner in which he 
represented his God to the Hebrews, he saved two 
of his most important attributes, unity and omni- 
potence, and rendered them more efficient in this 
human garb. 

The puerile vanity of possessing the deity ex- 
clusively, now had to be made subservient to the 
interest of truth, and had to secure willing ears to 
his doctrine of one God. It is only a new 
error by means of which he overthrows the former ; 
but this new error is much nearer to the truth 
than the one which he overthrows; itis this slight 
admixture of error which secures the success of his 
truth ; it is to this foreseen and indeed premedi- 
tated misapprehension of his doctrine that he is 
indebted for all the good he accomplishes by 
means of it, What could his Hebrews have ac- 
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complished with his philosophical God? With 
such a national God, on the contrary, he achieves 
wonders among them. Identify yourselves with 
the condition of the Hebrews. In their ignorance 
they measure the strength of the gods by the 
fortune of the nations over whom they watch. 
Abandoned and oppressed by men, they imagine 
they are forgotten by the gods; the relation which 
they hold to the Egyptians, must be held by their 
God to the gods of the latter; compared to these, 
he is a small light, they even doubt his existence. 
Suddenly they are told that they too have a pro- 
tector in the Heavens, that this protector has 
waked up from his slumber, that he is* girding 
himself, and preparing to do great deeds against 
his enemies. 

This announcement of their God is like the call 

of a chieftain to place himself under his victorious 
banner. If this leader gives them a proof of his 
strength, or if they happen to remember him from 
former periods, the delirium of enthusiasm will 
overpower even the most timid; this result was 
likewise calculated by Moses in conceiving his 
plan. - 
! The conversation he had with the vision in the 
burning bush, shows us the doubts he had con- 
ceived in his own mind, and the manner in which 
he had solved them. Will my unhappy nation 
win confidence in a God who had neglected it so 
Jong, who now descends to the people suddenly as 
from the clouds, whose name they have not even 
heard, who had been for centuries an idle specta- 
tor of the abuse they had to suffer at the hands 
of their oppressors? Will they not regard the 
God of their enemies as the more mighty? This 
thought must more immediately arise in the heart 
of the new prophet. How does he remove his 
doubts? He makes his Iao the God of their 
fathers, he grafts him upon their old traditions, 
thus converting him into an old, well-known na- 
tional God. In order to show that he meant the 
true and only God, in order to prevent all confu- 
sion with any of the monstrous outbirths of super- 
stition, in order to leave no room for misapprehen- 
sions, he invests him with the sacred name he has 
in the mysteries. Iam who I am. Tell the peo- 
ple of Israel, he makes him say, J am has sent me 
to you. 

In the mysteries, this was really the name of 
the deity. To the stupid Hebrews this name 
must be nnintelligible. They could not possibly 
understand any thing by this name, and Moses 
might have had more success with another name ; 
but he preferred running this risk to giving up an 
idea in which his whole soul was interested, which 
was, to acquaint the Hebrews with the God who 
was taught in the mysteries of Isis. Since it is 
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pretty certain that the Egyptian mysteries had 
flourished long before Jehovah appeared to Moses 
in the bush, it is surprising that he assumed the 
same name for his God that he had been known by, 
in the mysteries of Isis. i 

It was not sufficient that Jehovah announced 
himself to the Hebrews as the God of their 
fathers, he had likewise to prove himself a power- 
ful God, if they were to have confidence in him; 
this was the more necessary, as their previous 
condition in Egypt could not possibly have given 
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them a high opinion of their protector. Inas. 
mnch as he was introduced by a third person, he 
had to invest this person with his own power, and 
enable him to demonstrate by extraordinary acts, 
both his own mission and the power and great- 
ness of him who sent him. 

If Moses intended to justify his mission, he had 
to support it by miraculous acts. There is no 
doubt that these acts were performed. How they 
were performed, and how they have to be under- 
stood, is left to every man’s own discretion. 

The form in which Moses related his mission to 
the Hebrews, has all the characteristics necessar 
to inspire them with confidence, and this was one 
ficient for the time being; with us this effect is 
We know, for instance, that, 
if the Creator of the world should conclude to 
appear before a man in fire or wind, it is indif- 
fereut to him whether the man is barefoct or not. 
Moses makes his Jehovah order him to take off 
his shoes, for he knew that among his Hebrews 
the idea of divine sanctity had to be assisted by 
some sensual symbol; such a symbol had adhered 
to his memory from the cerenionies of initiation. 

He doubtlessly anticipated the objections that 
might be raised against him, and embodied them 
in his narrative, where they were answered by Je- 
hovah himself. He moreover did not aecept his 
mission until after a long resistance; hence the 
cominand of God, who imposed this mission upon 
him, must seem so much more solemn. In gene- 
ral he depicts with the most characteristic and 
striking details that which the Israelites would 
find it the most difficult to believe, and it is be- 
yond doubt that he had good reason for doing so, 

If we condense our previous remarks in one 
short sentence, what was the plan which Moses 
proposed to himself in the wilderness ? 

He intended to lead the Israelites out of Egypt, 
give them independence, and a political coustitu- 
tion of their own in a separate country. But in- 
asmuch as he was well acquainted with the diffi- 
culties that would beset him in sueh an undertak- 
ing; inasmuch as he: knew that the energies of 
those people could not be depended upon until 
their confidence in themselves, courage, hope, and 
enthusiasm had been restored; inasmuch as he 
foresaw that his eloquence would not be able to 
rouse the slavish feelings of his crushed country- 
men, he perceived the necessity of announcing to 
them a higher and supernatural protection, and 
of ranging them, as it were, under the banner of 
a divine leader. 

He therefore gives them a God whose first busi- 
ness is to deliver them out of Egypt. Bnt this 
is not sufficient. In the place of the country he 
takes from them, he has to give them another, 
which they first have to conquer with arms in 
their hands, and where they have to maintain 
themselves by similar means, For this purpose, 
he unites their forces in a political body, and 
gives them laws and a constitution. 

In his capacity of priest and statesman, he 
knows that the most powerful and the most indis- 
pensable support of all political constitutious is 
religion ; he therefore has to employ the God 
whom he had given them only for the purpose of 
delivering them out of Egypt, as his guide in pre 
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paring a code of laws for his people; and he an- 
nounces him in the character with which he in- 
tended to invest him. For purposes of legisla- 
tion, and the foundation of a political constitution, 
he requires the help of the trne God, for Moses is 
a great and noble man, who is unable to found 
upon a lie a work that is to last forever. He de- 
signs to realize the permanent happiness of the 
Hebrews by the constitution he intends to give 
them, and this end can only be reached by found- 
ing his legislation upon truth, Their mental 
faculties are too dull to receive this truth; he is 
unable to familiarize their sonls with it by rational 
means. Being unable to convince them, he has 
to persuade, bribe, overpower them by the influ- 
ence of supernatural agencies. He invests the 
God whom he announces to them, with attributes 
that render him comprehensible and commenda- 
ble to feeble minds; he has to envelop him in a 
heathenish robe, and has to be content if his peo- 
ple only estimate the heathenish attributes of his 
true God, and receive the true only in a heathen- 
ish dress. By this means he gains a great deal; 
the basis of his legislation is truth; a future re- 
former need not first overthrow the constitution, 
in order to change a few definitions,—a result 
which is inevitable in all false religious systems, 
as soon as they are examined by the light of rea- 
son. 

All the other states of that period, and even of 
subsequent ages, are based upon fraud and delu- 
sions, and upon idolatry, although we have shown 
that in Keypt a small caste entertained correct 
notious of the Supreme Being. Moses, who be- 
longs to this caste, and is indebted to it for his 
better knowledge of the Supreme Being, is the 
first who -not only dares to divulge these secret 
doctrines of the mysteries, but to make them the 
basis of a political constitution. For the benefit 
of his age and of posterity, he becomes a traitor 
against the mysteries, and causes a whole nation 
to partake of a truth that had hitherto been the 
exclusive privilege of a few sages. It is true, 
with the new religion it was beyond his power to 
impart to them the power to comprehend it; in 
this respect the Egyptian epopte enjoyed a great 
advantage over them. The epoptæ recognized 
truth by their reason; all that the Hebrews could 
do was to blindly believe it.* 


THE LEGISLATION OF LYCURGUS AND 
SOLON. 


LYCURGUS. 


In order to appreciate the plan of Lycurgns as 
it deserves, we have to look back npon the poli- 
cal condition of Sparta as it existed at that 
period, and study the constitution which the re- 


* The readers of this essay may be reminded of an 
essay of a similar import, entitled: On the moet an- 
cient Hebrew Mysteries, by br. Decius, a celebrated and 
highly deserving author, from which essay I have ex- 
tracted a few ideas and facts here enunciated. 

t These Lectures were first published in the eleventh 
number of the Thalia. 
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public possessed at the time when Lycurgus pro. ' 
posed to offer his new code of laws. Two kings, 
both of them having equal power, were at the 
head of the government; each jealons of the 
other, each endeavoring to create for himself a 
party, and to limit by such means the power of 
his associate. From the two first kings, Procles and 
Eurysthenes, this jealousy had been perpetuated by 
their respective descendants down tothe period when 
Lycurgus made his appearance upon this stage ; 
During this long period Sparta had been con- 
tinually disturbed by factions. Each king songht 
to bribe the people by granting extraordinary 
license, and these grants finally drove the people 
to insolence and rebellion. Between monarchy 
and democracy the republic was balancing to and 
fro, passing rapidly from the one extreme to the 
other. The rights of the people and the powers 
of royalty were not yet distinguished by suitable 
and fixed lines of demarkation, riches accumulated 
in a few families. The rich citizens tyrannized 
over the poor, and the despair of the latter broke 
out in rebellion. ' 

Torn by internal discord the feeble republic 
had to become the prey of its warlike neighbors, 
or else split into several tyrannical governments. 
It is in this condition that Sparta was found by 
Lycurgus; ill-defined limits of the royal and 
popular powers, unequal distribution of property 
among the citizens, want of public spirit aud har- 
mony, and a complete political exhaustion, were 
the evils that claimed the most urgent attention 
of the legislator, and which he had therefore 
chiefly to consider in framing his laws. 

On the day that Lycurgus in tended to promul- 
gate his new laws, he caused thirty of the most in- 
fluential citizens whom he had first gained over to 
his cause, to appear in the public square; they 
were armed in order to intimidate those who 
might feel tempted to resist. King Charilaus, 
frightened by these arrangements, fled into the 
temple of Minerva, because he imagined that this 
whole movement was directed against himself. 
But this fear being removed from him, he was 
even prevailed upon to give an active support: 
to the plan of Lycurgus. 

The first change affected the government. In 
order to prevent hereafter all uncertain waver- 
ing of the republic between royal tyranny and 
anarchical democracy, Lycurgus created a third 
power which was to serve as a counterbalancing 
influence, and was denominated the Senate. ‘The 
Senators, of whom there were twenty-eight, 
making: thirty with the kings, were to side with the 
people if the kings abused their power; on the 
contrary, if the people should become too power- 
ful, they were to side with the kings, and protect 
them against the people. An excellent arrange- 
ment by means of which Sparta escaped forever 
from the violent internal commotions that had con- 
vulsed it heretofore. By this means cither party 
was prevented from trampling on the other; 
against both the Senate and the people the kings 
were powerless ; nor could the people arrogate to 
themselves the reins of power, if the kings and 
the Senate were arrayed against them. 

A third case had been overlooked by Lycurgus; 
where the Senate itself abused its power. Asa 
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mediating power the Senate, without endangering | the germs of luxury. He directed all citizens to 


the public tranquillity, might with the same ease 
join either the kings or the people, but the kings 
could not combine with the people against the 
Senate without endangering the safety of the re- 
public. The Senate soon began to improve the 
advantages of its position, and to use its power 
beyond the bounds contemplated by the consti- 
tution. In this the Senate succeeded more easily, 
since the small number of senators made it the 
more easy to concert their measures, The suc- 
cessor of Lycurgus filled this gap by introducing | 
the Ephori who were to hold the power of the | 
senators in check. 

A more dangerous and bolder arrangement was 
the second one made by Lycurgus. It was to 
divide the whole country in equal portions among 
the citizens, and to remove the distinction betwecn 
rich and poor forever. The whole territory was 
divided into thirty thousand shares, the land around 
Sparta into nine thousand, each share being suffi- 
cient to afford abundant support to a family. 
Sparta now exhibited a beautiful and attractive 
view, and Lycurgus was dclighted with the sight 
when he made a trip through the country. ‘The 
whole of Laconia, he exclaimed, is like a field 
which brothers have shared among each other as 
brothers. 

Lycurgus felt disposed to distribute personal 
property as he had donc the soil. But there were 
invincible obstacles in the way which impcded the 
accomplishment of this measure. He therefore 
sought to reach this end by a circuitous route, and 
to cause that which it was beyond his power to 
nullify by a decree, to fall by an inherent want of 
conservative vitélity. 

He commenced by prohibiting gold and silver 
coin, and introducing iron coin in its stead. At 
the same time he affixed a trifling value to a large 
and heavy lump of iron, so that a considerable 
space was required to keep a small sum of money, 
and horse-power to move it from one place to 
another. To prevent every temptation to put a 
value on this kind of-money, on account of the 
iron, he caused the metal which was used for such 
purposes, to be made red hot, whereupon it was 
cooled in vinegar and hardened, and by this means 
rendered unfit for any other purpose. 

Who now would be tempted to steal or to accu- 
mulate riches, since the small profit could neither 
be concealed nor used ? 

Lycurgus did not content himself with depriving 
his fellow citizens of the means of luxury; he re- 
moved from their sight the objects that might 
have tempted their desires. A foreign merchant 
had no use for Sparta’s iron moncy which was the 
only coin they possessed. Artists who worked 
for the luxurious gratification of the senses, dis- 
appeared from Sparta, no forcign vessel entered 
the Spartan ports, no adventurous traveler sought 
to make his fortune in this country; no merchant 
showed himself to lay Spartan vanity and luxury 
under contribution, for thcre was not any thing 
that could be taken in exchange, except iron 
coin which was rejected by every other nation. 
Luxury ceased, because there was not any body 
to keep it up. 

Tn another manner Lycurgus sought to stifle 


partake of the same farc at a common table. It 
was unlawful to cultivate effemimate habits at 
home, and to indulge in costly viands prepared in 
one’s own private kitchen. Every month, eaca 
citizen had to provide a certain quantity of ali- 
ments for the public table, and in return the re- 
public furnished him the food he required. Fifteen 
persons generally sat together at the samc table, 
and every meinber of such a mess had to be unani- 
mously voted for, in order to cnjoy the privilege 
of a scat among them. No one was permitted to 
stay away without a valid excuse; this rule was 
so stringently enforced that even king Agis was 
refused by the ephori the privilege which he had 
requested, of dining alone with his spouse after 
his return from a victorious campaign. Among 
the aliments used by the Spartans, the black soup 
has become famous; a dish in whose praise it was 
remarked that it could not be difficult for the 
Spartans to bc brave, since it was much easier to 
die than to eat their black soup. They seasoned 
their meals with mirth and fun, for Lycurgus him- 
self was so fond of it, that he erected an altar to 
the god of laughter in his own house. 

By introducing among his Spartans, the custom 
of taking their meals in common, Lycurgus accom- 
plished a great deal for his purpose. All extra- 
vagant expenditures for costly plate ceased, be- 
cause there was no use for such articles at the 
public table. Excesses were prevented forever ; 
sound and robust bodies were the consequence of 
this moderation and order, and healthy parents 
were able to beget healthy offspring. Eating in 
common accustomed the citizens to live in com- 
pany with each other, and to look upon each other 
as members of the same political body, not to 
mention the important fact that such a uniform 
mo'le of life must exercise an influence toward 
producing a state of commendable equanimity. 

By another law, no roofs werc permitted except 
such as had been made by means of an ax, nor 
were doors permitted to be used except such as 
had been made by means of a saw. No one 
dreamed of placing costly furniture in such a plain 
building ; every part of the house must agree with 
the whole. 

Lycurgus saw perfectly that it was not sufficient 
to make laws for his fellow citizens; he had to 
make citizens for these laws. In the minds of the 
Spartans he had to secure the belicf in the per- 
petuity of his constitution; he had to render them 
insensible to foreign impressions. 

The most important part of his legislation was 
the education of children; this closed, as it were, 
the circle within which the Spartan republic was 
to revolve as an independent and self-existing unit, 
Education was an important work of the state and 
the state a perpetual result of education. 

His solicitude for children-extended even to the 
beginning of life. The bodies of yonng females 
were hardened by exercise, in order to facilitate 
the production of robust and sound offspring. 
They even went without clothes in order to learn 
to endure any kind of exposure. The lover had 
to carry them off by stealth, and was only per- 
mitted to visit them during the night and stealth- 
ily. This prevented all excessive and continued 
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intimacy even during the first few years of their 
marriage, and had the effect of preserving their 
love in a state of freshness and intensity. ` 

All jealousy was banished from the marriage 
relation. Every thing was made subordinate to 
the main object, even female modesty. He sac- 
rificed the faithfulness of a wife, in order to pro- 
eure healthy children for the republic. 

As soon as the child was born, it belonged to 
the state. Father and mother had lost it. It was 
examined by the parents: if it was strong and 
well-shaped, it was confided to a nurse; if it was 
feeble and deformed, it was thrown down a pre- 
cipice from the top of Mount Taygetus. 

The Spartan nurses became famous throughout 
Greece, for the rigid manner in which they brought 
up their children. On this account they were sent 
for in distant parts. As soon as a boy had reached 
his seventh year, he was taken from them, and 
was educated, fed, and instructed with other chil- 
dren of the same age. At an early age he was 
taught to endure fatigue, and to acquire a perfect 
mastery over his limbs by continued and severe 
exercise. If the boys grew up to manhood, the 
noblest among them enjoyed the hope of finding 
friends among the older citizens who were attached 
to them with an enthusiastic affection. The old 
were present at their games, watched the rising 
genius, and quickened their ambition by praise or 
censure. If they desired a full meal, they had to 
steal the materials, and if any one was caught in 
doing this, he might expect severe retribution and 
public disgrace. Lycurgus chose this method of 
giving them, at an early age, habits of cunning 
and intrigue; for the warlike purposes for which 
he brought them up, he deemed these qualities as 
important as bodily strength and courage. We 
have adverted to the fact that Lycurgus did not 
hesitate to sacrifice modesty to his political ends. 
However, we should not omit to consider that 
neither the profanation of marriage nor this legiti- 
mate theft could occasion in Sparta the political 
injury which might be caused by such legislation 
in our own countries. Inasmuch as the state took 
charge of the education of children, their educa- 
tion was independent of the happiness and purity 
of marriages; inasmuch as little value was at- 
tached to property, and property was generally 
held in common, the security of property was of 
trifling importance, and an attempt against pro- 
perty, especially when directed by the state and 
perpetrated for some definite political end, was no 
crime in the eyes of the law. 

The young Spartans were forbidden to adorn 
themselves, except when going to battle or to meet 
some other danger, At such times they were per- 
mitted to adorn their hair, to ornament their gar- 
ments and arms. It was a saying of Lycurgus, 
that the hair rendered handsome people still 
handsomer, and ugly people frightful. It was 
undoubtedly a cunning contrivance of the law- 
giver to combine an appearance of festive mirth 
with occasions of danger and to deprive them by 
this means of their dangerous character. He 
went still further. In war he relaxed the severe 
discipline somewhat; the mode of living was a 
little more liberal, and transgressions were pun- 
ished less rigorously. 


Hence war became a sort 
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of recreation to the Spartan citizens, and they 
anticipated it with feelings of delight as an 
occasion for merry-making. If the enemy ap- 
proached, the Spartan king caused the Castorean 
hymn to be sung, and the soldiers marched out in 
close ranks, at the sound of the flute, to meet the 
danger with fearless bravery. 

The consequence of Lycurgus’ legislation was 


‘to cause every Spartan to prefer his country to 


his own private interests, and, free from private 
care, to live exclusively for the former. Hence 
he deemed it advisable to save his fellow-citizens . 
the trouble of attending to the ordinary business 
of life, and to cause even these ordinary kinds of 
labor to be performed by strangers, lest even the 
care of business or the interest in domestic affairs 
should withhold their attention from the national 
concerns. The labor in the field and house was 
therefore attended to by slaves, who were held 
like cattle in Sparta. They were called Helotes, 
from the Lacedemonian city Helos, whose inhabi- 
tants, against whom the Spartans waged war and 
who were conquered and made prisoners by the 
latter, became the first slaves the Spartans had. 
The name Helotes was afterward given to all 
Spartan slaves who were taken in battle. 

The treatment which these unhappy people en- 
dured in Sparta was most inhuman. They were 
regarded as mere chattels, that might be used for 
political purposes as their owners pleased. In 
their persons humanity was disgraced in a most 
shocking manner. In order to illustrate to the 
Spartan youths the evil effects of drinking fer- 
mented liquors, these Helotes were compelled to 
intoxicate themselves, in which condition they 
were exposed to the public gaze: They were 
compelled to sing infamous songs, and to dance 
like fools ; they were forbidden to indulge in any 
of the dances reserved for free citizens. 

They were used for much more inhuman pur- 
poses. The state felt interested in putting the 
courage of its boldest youths to severe tests, and 
preparing them for war by bloody practices. For 
this purpose a number of young men were sent 
by the Senate into the country, at certain periods 
of the year; they were provided with nothing but 
a dagger and some food. In the daytime they 
had orders to keep themselves concealed; bnt at 
night they went out upon the pulic roads, killing 
the Helotes who fell into their hands. This ar- 
rangement was known as the Cryptia or ambush ; 
it is doubted, however, whether it originated with 
Lycurgus. At all events, it is a legitimate con- 
sequence of his system. In consequence of fortu- 
nate wars, the number of Helotes grew so con- 
siderable that they became a source of danger to 
the republic. Driven to despair by such a bar- 
barous treatment, they incited rebellions, ‘he 
Senate hit upon an inhuman expedient, which 
was justified by the plea of necessity. Under 
cover of granting them their hberty. two thousand 
of the bravest Helotes were assembled on a cer- 
tain occasion during the Peloponnesian War, 
and, adorned with wreaths, were conducted to the 
temples in solemn procession. Here they sud- 
denly disappeared, and nobody ever knew what 
had become of them. It is a certain fact, which 
became proverbial among the Greeks, that Spar- 
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tan slaves were the most miserable of any, and 
that Spartan citizens were the freest men in the 
world. 

All kinds of labor being performed by the He- 
lotes, the citizens lived in continual idleness. 
The young men spent their time in warlike games 
and evolutions, and the old people were specta- 
tors and judges on such occasions, It was con- 
sidered disgraceful for an-old man in Sparta to 
stay away from tle place where the young were 
educated. In this way every Spartan became | 
jdentified with the republic, all his acts became | 
public acts. Youth grew up inypresence of the 
nation, and old age declined in life before the 
same witnesses. Unceasingly the Spartan kept 
his eye on Sparta, and Sparta kept its eye upon 
him, He was a witness to every occurrence, and 
his own life was witnessed by all. The love of 
glory was continually stimulated, the national 
spirit continually fed; the idea of country and 

ublic interest became interwoven with the inmost 
ife of the citizens. The public festivals, which 
were exceedingly common among the idle Spar- 
tans, afforded other opportunities of inflaming the 
national enthusiasm, On such occasions warlike 
songs were sung, the ordinary burden of which 
was, the glory of the citizens who had fallen in 
battle for their country, or encouragement to 
bravery, At such festivals the citizens were 
ranged in three choruses. ‘I'he chorus of the an- 
cients commenced singing: Jn past ages we were 
heroes! The chorus of the men respouded : We 
are heroes now; come who may to try us! The 
chorus of the boys concluded: Heroes we shall 
be; we shall obscure you by deeds ! 

On casting a hasty glance at Lycurgus’ legis- 
lation, we are seized with a pleasant surprise. 
Among all similar institutions of antiquity, this 
legislation is undoubtedly the most perfect, the 
Mosaic legislation alone excepted, which it 
resembles in many respects, especially in its fun- 
damental principles. It is complete within itself. 
All its parts cohere, one being logically depend- 
ent upon and resulting from the other. No bet- 
ter means could have been chosen to reach the 
end which Lycurgus liad in view, namely, to found 
a republic isolated from all others, sufficient unto 
itself, aud capable of maintaining itself by its own 
internal power and vital action. No lawgiver 
has ever imparted to any state the unity, the na- 
tional character and public sentiment, which Ly- 
curgus succeeded in developing in every Spartan 
breast. By what means was this end reached? 
By concentrating the activity of his countrymen 
upon the concerus of the republic, and closing up 
every channel that might have diverted their at- 
tention from such an exalted object. 

By his legislation, he had removed every thing 
that attaches the soul or inflames the passions, 
except the public welfare. Wealth and pleasure, 
sciences and arts, had no access to the hearts of 
the Spartans. The universal poverty which was 
the lot of every citizen, did away with the envious 
contrast of fortunes that excites the love of gain 
in most hearts; the desire of property disappeared 
together with the opportunity of exhibiting and 
using it. The deep ignorance in the arts and 
scieuces which, like a dark cloud, weighed upon 
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every Spartan mind, protected the constitution 
from encroachments that might have been at- 
tempted by enlightened minds; this very igno- 
rance, together with the rude national pride pecu- 
liar to every Spartan, constituted an insnrmount- 
able and unceasing barrier to their intercourse 
with the citizens of other Greek republics. Even 
in their cradle they were sealed with the stamp 


-of the republic, and the more they went contrary 


to other nations, the more they became attached 
to the common centre of patriotism. The coun- 
try was the first spectacle that the Spartan boy 
beheld as soon as his mental unfolding began. 
He woke from his slumber in the bosom of the 
republic ; he was surrounded by nothing but the 
nation, the national concerns, and his country. 
These made the first impression upon his brain, 
and his whole life was an unceasing renewal of 
this impression. 

In his own home, the Spartan citizen found 
nothing that conld have attracted him; the law- 
giver had taken care to remove all domestic in- 
centives. It was only in the bosom of the repub- 
lic that he found occupation, delight, honor, re- 
ward; all his impulses and passions were directed 
to this centre. The state owned the energy and 
powers of all its citizens; the public sentiment 
which inflamed all hearts, must kindle and feed 
the national spirit in every single heart, It is 
therefore no wonder that Spartan patriotism at- 
tained a height that must seem incredible to us. 
The Spartan citizens could never hesitate, if oc-- 
casion required, to choose between self-preserva- 
tion and the preservation of the republic. 

These facts enable us to comprehend how it be- 
came possible for the Spartan king Leonidas and 
his three hundred heroes to deserve an epitaph 
that is the most beautiful of its kind, and the 
sublinest monument of patriotic virtue. “ Relate 
of us, wanderer, ou thy arrival in Sparta, that we 
have fallen here in obedieuce to its laws.” 

It must be adinitted that nothing could be more 
profound, more adequate to the end than this 
constitution; that it is a complete masterpiece 
of its kind, and, that, if rigidly enforced, it must 
necessarily continue by virtue of its owu inherent 
power of preservation. But I should commit a- 
great mistake, if I confined my picture to these 
statements. ‘his admirable constitution deserves 
our severest condemnation; nothing could prove 
more disastrous for humanity than to see sucha 
form of government established in every country. 
We shall have no difficulty to become convinced 
of the truth of this assertion. 

Considered with reference to his own end, the 
legislation of Lycurgus is a masterpiece of politi- 
cal science and knowledge of human nature. He 
wanted to establish a powerful, self-sustaining, in- 
destructible republic; political strength and dura- 
bility were his aim, which he accomplished as far 
as possible with the means at his command. But 
if the aim of Lycurgns is contrasted with the 
great aims of humanity, an emphatic condemna- 
tion must take the place of the admiration which 
a first hasty glance had extorted from us. Every 
thing may be sacrificed to the highest interests of 
the state except the end for which the state itself 
is designed, ‘I'he state itself is not the end; it is 
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important only as a means to the realization of- 


this eud, which is no other than the progressive 
development of all the powers of man. If a con- 
stitution impedes this development, it is unworthy 
of our approbation, were it otherwise ever so in- 
genions and complete within itself. In such a 
case its durability becomes a reproach rather than 
a distinction; it is only the prolongation of an 
evil; the longer it continues, the more obnoxious 
it becomes. 

In general, in judging the value of political in- 
stitutions, we may adopt the rule, that they de- 
serve our commendation only in so far as they 
favor, or, at any rate, do not interfere with the 
development of all the useful powers of humanity. 
This observation applies to religious as well as to 
political laws; either are condemnable, if they 
fetter any of the powers of the human mind. 
A law, for instance, which should compel a nation 
to adhere to the dogma that may have seemed 
the most excellent at one time, would be a viola- 
tion of the rights of humanity, which could not be 
justified by any pretext, were it ever so plausible. 
It would be opposed to the highest good, to the 
highest object of society. 

Provided with this general standard, we can- 
not hesitate to pronounce judgment upon the 
republic of Lycurgus. 

A single virtue was practiced in Sparta at the 
expense of all the rest: it was patriotism. 

To this artificial sentiment the most natural 
and most beautiful affections of the human heart 
were sacrificed. 

The political character was formed at the ex- 
pense of morality. Sparta knew nothing of con- 
jugal love, maternal affection, filial piety, friend- 
ship; it only knew citizens and civil virtues. 
For years we have admired the Spartan mother 
who indignantly repelled the son that returned 
froin the fight, and hastened to the temple to 
thank the gods that the other one had met his 
death. It is wrong to congratulate Humanity 
upon such an unnatural strength of mind. A 
tender mother is a much more beantiful pheno- 
menon in the moral world than a heroic monster 
which denies the natural sentiment in order to 
gratify an artificial duty. 

What a much more beautiful spectacle is 
afforded by the rude warrior Marcius in his camp 
before Rome, who sacrifices vengeance and vic- 
tory, because he cannot bear seeing his mother’s 
tears flow. 

By making the state the father of the child, 
the natural father ceased to hold this relation. 
The child never learned to love its father or 
mother, because being taken from them in its 
earliest infancy, it only knew its parents by hear- 
Say, not by the favors it had received at their 
hands. 

In the Spartan breast the common sentiment 
of humanity was extirpated in a much more revolt- 
ing manner, and the respect for man, which is the 
soul of duty, was irretrievably lost. Inhumanity 
against their slaves was enjoined by law. In the 
Spartan code, the dangeroug rule was laid down 
to consider men as means, not as the end, a per- 
version that led to a legal demolition of the found- 
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was sacrificed in order to obtain an end which 
can only be valuable as a means toward the estab- 
lishment of this morality. 

Can there be any thing more contradictory, and 
can the subversion of any natural law be followed 
by more frightful consequences, than the antagon- 
ism existing between the legislation of Lycurgus 
and the inherent rights of human nature? Not 
enough that Lycurgus founded his republic upon 
the legalized ruin of morality ; he undermined the 
highest destiny of humanity by arresting, through 
a cunningly-devised political system, the minds 
of the Spartans where he found them, and pre- 
venting every possibility of progress, 

Industry was banished from Sparta, sciences 
were neglected, all commercial intercourse was 
rendered impossible, all foreign products were ex- 
cluded. By this means all the channels of mental 
progress and enlightenment were closed; within 
the limits of a perpetual monotony, of a gloomy 
egotism, the Spartan republic was to revolve 
around its own centre. 

It was the united aim of the citizens to preserve 
what they possessed, and to remain what they 
were, not to acquire new truths, and to elevate 
themselves to a higher degree of culture. Inexor- 
able laws had to guard the mechanism of govern- 
ment against all innovations, or even against 
improvements suggested by experience. With a 
view of securing permanency to this local and 
temporary legislation, the minds of the people 
must be held chained to the level where their law- 
giver found them. 

But we have shown that the progressive develop- 
ment of the mental faculties should be the aim of 
every state. 

The republic of Lycurgus could not enjoy per 
petuity unless the minds of the people stood still ; 
hence it could only secure its existence by over 
looking the highest and only object of political 
government. What has been said in praise of the 
laws of Lycurgus, that Sparta would flourish only 
as long as it should observe them, is the very 
worst thing that could be said of them. What 
made Sparta an unhappy republic, was the very 
fact that it conld not relinquish the old form of 
government which Lycurgus had contrived for it, 
without exposing itself to complete ruin ; that it 
had to remain what it.was; that it had to stand 
where a single man had seen fit to place it; Its 
lawgiver could not have made it a more desolating 
present than this boasted perpetuity of a consti- 
tution which was so much opposed to the true 
greatness and bliss of the republic. . ae 

On looking at all these things in their to’ality, 
the false glitter by which the only prominent 
feature of the Spartan republic could dazzle an 
inexperierced eye, disappears in the light of truth ; 
all we see is the imperfect attempt of a novice, 
the first political exercise of a young age that 
lacked the experience and the clearness of views 


‘necessary to comprehend the true relations of 


things. Nevertheless, however imperfect this first 
attempt may have been, it cannot fail to excite 
the interest of a philosophical student of universal 
history. It was a gigantic stride of the human 
mind, to treat as a work of art, interests which 
had hitherto been left to chance and passion. The 
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first attempt in the most difficult of all arts must 
necessarily have been imperfect, but, on this very 
account it is valnable. Sculptors first chiseled 
columns of Hermes, before they attempted the 
perfect form of an Antinous, of an Apollo of 
Belvidere ; lawgivers will have to continue their 
rude attempts for a long time, until the happy 
equilibrium of political and social forces flashes 
upon their mental vision. 

The marble bears patiently the fashioning chisel, 
and the strings which the musician eauses to vi- 
brate, respond to his touch without resistance. 

The lawgiver, on the contrary, works upon a 
self-acting, resisting substance, the free will. It 
is only imperfectly that he can realize the ideal 
which he may have delineated in his brain ever so 
purely; but in such a case the bare attempt is 
worthy of all praise, if it is undertaken with dis- 
interested benevolence, and carried out with prac- 
tical wisdom. 
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found out that the’ possession of power for ten 
successive years might still lead to abuses, 
Henceforth the Archontes were elected every 
year, and inasmuch as one Archon might assume 
royal privileges even during this short .period, 
they divided the governing power among nine 
Archontes, who all ruled together. 

_ Three of these nine enjoyed privileges above 
the remainder. The first Archon, named Epony- 
mus, presided over the body; he signed the public 
acts; the year was designated by his reign. ‘The 
second Archon, surnamed Basileus, or King, 
had to watch over the interests of religion, and 
the business of worship; this office was continued 
from former periods, when the priestly dignity was 
a prerogative of the crown. The third, Pole- 
marchus, was leader of the armies in war. The 
six remaining Archontes had the name Thesmo- 
| tetes, becanse they had to watch over the consti- 

tution, and had to preserve and interpret the 
laws. 

. The Archontes were selected from the noblest 
families, until, at a later period, persons from the 


Solon’s legislation in Athens was almost the! lower orders managed to be elected to the office. 


direct opposite of the legislation of Lycurgus. 
Inasmuch as these two republics play the prin- 
cipal part in the history of Greece, it is an inter- 
esting business to contrast them with each other, 
and to inquire into their respective defects and 
advantages. 

After the death of Codrus, the royal office was 
abolished in Athens, and the highest power was 
confined for life to an authority named Archon. 
During a period of three hundred years thirteen 
Archontes ruled in Athens. We know nothing 
remarkable concerning the history of this period. 
The democratic spirit which was peculiar to the 
Athenians even at the time of Homer, again be- 
came active at the end of this period. The dig- 
nity of an Archon who held his office until his 
death, seemed too much like royalty ; and some 
of the last Archontes may have usurped more 
power than was proper for them to do. For this 
reason an Archon’s term of office was fixed at ten 
years. ‘This was an important step toward liberty ; 
by electing a new ruler every ten years, the nation 
renewed the act of sovereignty ; every ten years 
it resumed its power, in order to give it away 
again, according to its good pleasure. By this 
ineasure, the Athenian people held in constant 
remembrance what the subjects of hereditary mon- 
archies became entirely forgetful of, that the people 
are the source of the supreme power, and that the 
prince is only the creature of the nation. 

For three hundred years the Athenians had 
tolerated the government of Archons, whose term 
of office lasted for life; but as to the ten-yearly 
Archontes, they became tired of them after the 
lapse of seventy years. ‘This seemed natural ; 
during this period the people had elected their 
rulers seven different times ; consequently they had 
been reminded as many times of the possession 
of sovereignty. In the second period, the spirit 
of liberty was much more active than in the for- 
mer. - 

The seventh of the ten-yearly Archontes was 
the last of this kind. The people desired to enjoy 
the exercise of sovereignty every year; they had 


This constitution was an aristocratic rather than 
a democratic form of government: the people 
had not gained much by the change. 

Next to the good feature of this form of govern- 
ment, which was, to prevent the abuse of power, on 
the other hand it labored nuder the great disadvan- 
tage of giving rise to factions. The supreme power 
had been possessed and relinquished by many citi- 
zens. On laying down their dignity, they found 
it difficult to relinquish the taste of power which 
they had once enjoyed. They desired again to 
hold office: they formed partisans, excited dis- 
turbances in the bosom of the republic. The 
rapid changes in the office of Archon excited a 
hope in every rich and distinguished Athenian to 
fill this office; as long as only one was invested 
with this dignity and kept it fora long period, 
there was no room for sucha hope. At last this 
hope increased to impatience, and the impatience 
gave rise to dangerons plots. Both classes, as 
well those who had been, as those who desired to 
be Archontes, became alike dangerous to civil 
liberty. 

The worst was, that the governing power being 
divided among several, and changing so frequently, 
became exceedingly weak. A strong hand was 
required to control the factions and to check the 
rebellious spirits. Powerful and bold citizens 
threw the republic into a state of confusion, and 
sought to be independent. 

In order to arrest these disorders, a blameless 
and nniversally-feared citizen was commissioned 
to reform the laws, which had hitherto consisted 
in defective traditions. This citizen’s name was 
Draco, a man without human feeling, who deemed 
human nature incapable of good, beheld all human 
actions in the gloomy mirror of his own dark soul. 
had no patience with the ordinary weaknesses of 
human nature; a poor philosopher, without any 
knowledge of human nature, with a cold heart, 
contracted mind, and unyielding prejudices. Such 
a man might do very well in executing laws, but 
no worse man could be selected to frame them. 

But little of Draco's legislation has come to us, 
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but this little depicts the man and the character 
of his laws. All crimes were indiscriminately 
punished with death, idleness or murder, stealing 
a cabbage-head and a sheep, or arson and high 
treason. When asked why he punished trifling 
transgressions as severely as the heaviest crimes, 
he answered: “ The most trifling violations of the 
law are worthy of death; for the graver offenses 
I know of no severer penalty, hence I have to 
punish both with death.” 

Draco’s laws are the attempt of a beginner in 
the art of governing men. Terror is the sole in- 
strument by means of which he obtains his end. 
He contents himself with punishing the trans- 
gressions that have been conmitted, he does not 
prevent them, he does not take the least pains to 
stop up the sources of evil, and to improve the 
character of the people. To extirpate a man for 
having done some wrong, is tantamonnt to cut- 
ting down a tree for having produced one bad 
fruit. 

His laws were doubly condemnable, because they 
offended the feelings and rights of humanity, and 
were not adapted to the people for whom they 
were intended. If there was a people living who 
could not prosper under such laws, that people 
were the Athenians. T'he slaves of the Pharaohs 
might finally have accommodated themselves to 
such laws, but how could Athenians be expected 
to bend their necks under such a yoke? 

They did not remain in force more than half a 
century, although he designated them with the 
presumptuous title of unchangeable laws. 

Draco has fulfilled his mission very badly; his 
laws injured the republic instead of benefiting it. 
Since his laws could not be executed, and no 
other laws being in existence to meet emergen- 
cies, Athens was actually without any laws, and 
the saddest anarchy prevailed, 

At that period the condition of the Athenian 
people was indeed deplorable. One class of citi- 
zens possessed every thing, the other class no- 
thing; the poor were oppressed and plundered 
by the rich in the most cruel manner. The two 
classes were separated by an impassable gulf, 
Want compelled the poor to apply to the rich for 
help, who, like leeches, had drained them of their 
blood; but the assistance rendered was dearly 
paid for. Money had to be taken up at an enor- 
mous rate of interest, and if it was not refunded 
at the stipulated period, their property was for- 
feited by the foreclosure of mortgages. After 
having exhausted all their .means, and being 
obliged to live, they had to sell their children into 
bondage, and finally, if this expedient likewise 
failed them, they had to pawn their own bodies, 
and suffer their creditors to sell them as slaves. 
There was no law against this inhuman traffic in 
human flesh, and the cruel rapacity of the rich 
knew no bounds. If the republic was not to be 
ruined by this frightful ineqality of conditions, the 
equilibrium of property had tu be restored by vio- 
lent means. 

Three parties had arisen among the people, all 
of whom aimed at the establishinent of a social 
order based upon a just distribution of property. 
One party, to whom the poor citizens belonged, 


demanded a democratic government, an equal dis- | 
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tribution of the soil like that which Lycurgus had 
introduced into Sparta; the other two parties, 
consisting of the rich, contended for an aristo- 
cracy. ; 

The third party desired a combination of the 
two former, and opposing both, prevented either 
from carrying their point. 

There was no chance of settling this difficulty 
in a quiet manner, unless a man could be found 
to whose judgment the three parties wonld be 
willing to bow, and whom they would be willing tc 
adopt as their arbiter. 

Happily such a man was found, and the ser 
vices which he had rendered to the republie, his 
gentleness and justice, and the reputation of his 
wisdom had attracted the eyes of the nation for a 
long time previous. This man was Solon, like 
Lycurgus of royal descent, for he numbered 
Codrus among his ancestors. Solon’s father had 
been a very rich man, but he had reduced his 
means of support by his largesses to the poor, and 
young Solon had to devote himself to mercantile 
pursuits during the first years of his citizenship. 
The journeys which he had to undertake. and his 
intercourse with foreign nations, afforded him 
many opportunities of enriching his mind, and of 
cultivating his genius by intercourse with foreign 
sages, At an early period he applied himself to 
poetry, and his talent in this art was afterward of 
great use to him in clothing moral truths and po- 
litical rules in this delightful garb. His heart was 
susceptible to pleasure and love; the foibles of 
his youth rendered him forbearing toward others, 
and imparted to his laws the character of meek- 
ness and equity which distinguished them so 
beautifully from the laws of Draco and Lycurgus. 
He had also been a brave general, had conquered 
the island of Salamine for the republic, and had 
rendered other important military services. At 
that time the study of philosophy was not sepa- 
rated, as it now is, from political and military 
functions; the philosopher was the best states- 
man, the most experienced chieftain, the bravest 
soldier; his wisdom was made available in every 
department of civil life. 

Solon was equally loved by all parties. The rich 

entertained high hopes of him, because he himi- 
self was a rich man. The poor confided in hin, 
because he was an honest man, The intelligent 
portion of the Athenians desired him for their 
ruler, because the monarchy seemed to them the 
safest means of suppressing thespirit of faction ; his 
relatives desired the same thing, but from inter- 
ested motives, because they wished to share the 
government with him. Solon rejected this ad- 
vice. “The monarchy,” he said, “is a oeautiful 
house, but it has no ontlet.” 
- He contented himself with allowing the people 
to elect him archou and lawgiver; he undertook 
this work unwillingly, and only out of respect for 
the nation. 

He commenced his work with issuing the cele- 
brated edict called sezsachtheza, or discharge, by 
which all debts were abolished, and the pawning 
of one’s body was forever prohibited. This edict 
was a violent infringement of the rights of pro- 
perty, but the extreme need into which the repub- 
lic was plunged, rendered violent measures neces- 
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sary. This measure was the less evil of two, for 
the class who suffered by its operation, was much 
smaller than that which was benefited. 

By this beneficent edict he at once relieved the 
poor of the heavy burden under which they had 
been groaning for centuries; the rich were not 
made poor by it, for they retained that which 
they actually possessed; he only took from them 
the means of being unjust. For all that, he 
earned no more gratitude at the hands of the 
poor than at those of the rich. The poor had 
been hoping for an equal distribution of the soil, 
such as the Spartans enjoyed, and grumbled be- 
cause he had deceived them. They forgot that 
the lawmaker owes justice to the rich as well as 
to the poor, and that it was unadvisable to imi- 
tate the arrangement of Lycurgus, because it was 
unjust. 

The ingratitude of the people extorted a modest 
complaint from the lawgiver’s lips. “ Formerly,” 
he said, “my praises were sounded by all; now 
every body squints at me with an inimical eye.” 
Soon, however, the beneficent consequences of 
his arrangements showed themselves. The pea- 
sants who had been enslaved heretofore, now were 
free; the citizen now cultivated as his own the 
field which he had heretofore been obliged to 
work for a creditor as a common day-laborer. 
Many citizens who had been sold to foreigners 
and already began to forget their own langnage, 
now returned to their former homes as free be- 
ings. 

The confidence with which the lawgiver ltad 
first been elected, was restored. The whole re- 
form of the republic was intrnsted to his care, 
and unlimited power was given him to dispose of 
the property and the rights of the citizens. The 
first use he made of this power, was to abolish 
the laws of Draco, except such as were directed 
against murder and adultery. 

After this he undertook the important task of 
giving a new constitution to the republic. 

All Athenian citizens had to furnish a state- 
ment of their means of snpport, and, agreeably 
to the basis thus furnished, were divided into four 
classes. 

The first class comprehended those who enjoyed 
a yearly income of fifteen hundred measures of 
dry and liquid property. 

The second class comprehended those who had 
three hundred measures aud were able to keep a 
horse. 

The third class those who only owned half this 
amount, and where two had to join in order to 
make up the former number; for this reason they 
were designated a yoke. 

The fourth class comprehended those who did 
aot possess any landed property, and who earned 
their living by manual labor,—artists, mechanics, 
and day-laborers. 

The three first of these four classes were per- 
mitted to hold public offices, from which those 
belonging to the fourth class were excluded; in 
public meetings, however, the members of the 
fourth class voted, like the rest, which secured to 
them a large share in the government of the 
country. «All important transactions were laid 


nefore the national assembly, termed ecclesia, | 
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which decided concerning them: such as the elec- 
tion of officers, the distribution of offices, impor- 
tant litigations, financial transactions, peace and 
war. If the text of the law was obscure, and the 
judge was not perfectly certain concerning its 
meaning, the matter had to. be laid before the 
ecclesia, which decided, in last resort, how the law 
was to be interpreted. From every tribunal there 
lay an appeal to the people. Before the age of 
thirty, nobody could be a member of the national 
assembly; but as soon as he had attained the 
legal age, he was not permitted to stay away from 
its sittings without rendering himself amenable to 
punishment ; for Solon detested and opposed 
nothing more than indifference to the affairs of 
the state. 

Thus the Athenian constitution had a perfectly 
democratic form; the people were sovereign in 
the strictest sense of the term; they ruled not 
merely by representatives, but directly, in their 
own names. 

Soon, however, this arrangement led to unplea- 
sant consequences. ‘The people had attained 
power too rapidly to enjoy it with moderation ; 
passions broke loose in the public assemblies, and 
the tumult which prevailed on such occasions did 
not always admit of calm deliberations, and wise 
decisions. To meet this inconvenience, Solon 
created a Senate, to which each of the four classes 
had to send one hundred members. ‘This senate 
had previously to deliberate on the business that 
was to be laid before the ecclesia. Nothing that 
had not previously been considered by the senate 
eould be brought before the people to who:n the 
finul decision was exclusively reserved. After a 
subject had been laid by the senate before the 
people, the orators rose for the purpose of influ- 
encing the people in their decision. ‘This class 
has acquired considerable renown in history, and 
has done as much injury to the republic by seek- 
ing to influence the susceptible and versatile 
genius of the Athenians by their arts of oratory, 
as it might have benefited the state, if self-inter- 
est had not prompted the brilliant efforts of the 
speaker, The orator resorted to all the artifices 
of eloquence, in order to induce the people to 
adopt the views he had at heart; if he under- 
stood his art, the hearts of the people were in his 
hands. These orators bound the people by gen- 
tle and legitimate chains. They ruled by persua- 
sion, and their rule was not the less powerful be- 
cause it left the choice of the people seemingly 
free. The people were free to adopt or reject a 
proposition ; but their freedom of choice was di- 
rected by the cunning with which the propositior 
was discussed and expounded. If the orators 
had always been animated by pure and true mo- 
tives, this arrangement might have been condu- 
cive to much good. But soon the art of oratory 
was perverted by sophists, who made it their 
business to make evil look like good, and good 
like evil. 

In the middle of Athens was a large public 
sqnare, called the pryéaneum, which was sur- 
rounded by the statues of gods and heroes. ‘The 
Senators assembled in this square, and were on 
this account called Prytani. A prytan was ex- 
pected to lead a blameless life. No debanchee 
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no one who had treated his father with disrespect, 
no one who had ever been intoxicated, must think 
of beiùg elected to the honorable office of a Seun- 
ator. ; 

Subsequently, after the population of Athens 
had increased, and in the place of the four classes 
introduced by Solon, ten had been established, 
the number of Senators likewise increased from 
four limudred to one thousand. Of these thousand 
prytani only five hundred were in active service 
annually, nor were these five hundred employed 
all at oue time. Fifty of them governed for five 
weeks at a time, in such a manner that only ten 
of them were in office every week. Thus it be- 
came impossible to rule in an arbitrary manner, 
for each had as many witnesses to his acts as he 
had colleagues, and the successor had it in his 
power to examiue the acts of his predecessor. 
Every five weeks the people assembled four times, 
not counting extraordinary convocations ; by this 
arrangement all delay was rendered impossible, 
and business was transacted with dispatch, 

Beside creating the Senate, Solon likewise re- 
stored the Areopagus, whose authority Draco had 
curtailed because this tribunal judged too mildly 
to suit his own cruel temper. Solon made it the 
supreme guardian of the laws, and, according to 
Plutarch’s statement, attached the republic to 
these two tribunals, the Seuate and Areopagus, as 
to two anchors. 

These two tribunals had been instituted for the 
purpose of watching over the preservation of the 
republic and its laws. ‘Ten other tribunals had 
charge of the application of the laws; they con- 
stituted the ordinary judiciary. Murderers were 
tried before four courts, the palladium, delphinium, 
phreattys, aud heliæa. Only the two first were 
coufirmed by Solon; they had been instituted by 
the kings. Unintentional homicide was tried by 
the palladium. By the delphinium those were 
tried who admitted having killed a persou, but for 
justifiable causes. The phreattys was instituted 
for the trial of those who were accused of inten- 
tional murder after they had already fled out of 
the country on account of unintentional homicide. 
‘The accused appeared on board a vessel, and his 
judges were seated on the beach. If he was in- 
noceut, lie returned to his place of exile in peace, 
in the joyous hope of being some time or other 
permitted to return home again. If he was ad- 
judged guilty, he returned likewise without being 
molested, but he was never again permitted to 
return home. 

The fourth tribunal, the heliza, derived its 
name from the sun, because it was wont to meet 
immediately after sunrise, at some place that the 
sun shone upon. ‘This court was an extraordinary 
commission of the other three tribunals ; its mem- 
bers were both magistrates and judges, ‘They had 
not ouly to apply and execute, but likewise to 
mend and interpret the laws. Their meeting was 
very solemn, and a terrible oath bound them to 
speak the truth. 

As soon us sentence of death had been pro- 
nounced, and the accused had not evaded it by 
voluntary exile, he was delivered over to the 
eleven ; this name was assigned to a commission 
to which cach of the ten classes furnished a 
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member, who, together with the executioner, 
made eleven. ‘These eleven superintended the 
prisons and executed the sentence of death. The 
Athenians had tlree-modes of putting criminals 
to death. They were either hurled down a pre- 
cipice, or into the ocean ; or they were decapitated, 
or poisoned with hemlock. 

Next to the death-penalty, ranked exile. In 
happy countries this punishment appears terrible ; 
there are countries from which it is no misfortune 
to be exiled. The fact that the Athenian people 
ranked exile next to the death-penalty, and, if 
perpetual, considered it equal to the latter, speaks 
well for the nobleness of their national sentiment. 
An Athenian who had lost his country, never 
found another Athens anywhere. 

Exile, except ostracism, was accompanied by 
confiscation of property. 

Citizens, who, by personal merit or good for- 
tune, had acquired more influence and authority 
than was consistent with republican power, and 
were suspected of becoming dangerous to repub- 
lican liberty, were sometimes banished ‘without 
deserving their exile. To save the republic, in- 
justice was practiced toward a single citizen. The 
idea which underlies this motive, may be praise- 
worthy in itself; but the remedy they resorted to, 
evinces political childishness. ‘This sort of exile 
was termed ostracism, because the votes were 
writteu upon pieces of slate. Six thousand votes 
were necessary to inflict this penalty. In the 
nature of things, only the most meritorious citi- 
zens were ostracized: this penalty was therefore 
an honor rather than a disgrace, but it was, for all 
that, an act of injustice and cruelty, for it de- 
prived the most worthy of that which was dearest 
to him, his home. 

Disputes of less importance were brought be- 
fore six inferior courts which never acquired 
much influence, because the condemned parties 
had the right of appeal from every one of them 
to the higher courts, and to the ecclesia. Every 
citizen plead his own cause, except women, chil- 
dren, and slaves. The duration of the speeches 
which the complainant and the defendant were 
allowed to make, was regulated by dropping water 
which served as a time-piece. The most import- 
aut civil suits had to be decided in twenty-four 
hours. = 

Thus much of the civil and political institu- 
tions of Solon. But this lawgiver did not confine 
his attention to these points. The ancient law- 
makers enjoyed the privilege of fashioning man 
in accordance with their laws; they extended 
their attention to the public morality, the forma. 
tion of character; they never separated the man 
and the citizen, as is the case with us. Among 
us the laws are very frequently antagonistic to 
the customs and morals of the people; among 
the ancients a beautiful harmony prevailed be- 
tween the laws and the public morals. ‘This is 
the reason why their public bodies, charged with 
the maintenance of order, were animated by so 
much vital zeal, which is unkuown in the preseut 
age; the form of government was impressed with 
indelible traits upon the souls of the citizens. 

In this respect, however, we must not bestow 
undue praise upon the ancieuts. It may be said 
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that the intentions of ancient law-makers were, 
with scarcely an exception, praiseworthy and 
wise, but they did not always employ the best 
means to execute them. These means frequently 
show a deficient appreciation of human nature, 
and an important knowledge of the operations of 
the human mind, ‘They went too far, where we 
do not go far enough, If our law-makers are 
wrong in entirely neglecting the enactment of 
laws for the observance of moral duties, the Gre- 
cian law-makers comuiitted the great wrong of 
enforcing the fulfillment of moral duties by severe 
penalties, Freedom of the will is the first condi- 
tion of moral beanty, and this beauty is destroyed 
the moment we undertake to enforce moral virtue 
by legal penalties. It is the noblest privilege of 
huinan nature to determine its own conduct, and 
to do the good for its own sake. No law should 
enforce, by compulsory means, fidelity to the 
friend, generosity toward an enemy, gratitude to- 
ward father and mother; if such means are em- 
ployed, a free moral sentiment becomes the result 
of fear, a slavish emotion, 

But to return to Solon. 

One of his laws ordains that every citizen 
shall regard an insult perpetrated against any 


other citizen, as if it had been done to himself, 


and he shall not rest until the perpetrator is pun- 
ished. The intention by which this law was dic- 
tated, is doubless a good one. The intention was 
to inspire every citizen with a warm interest in 
his neighbor, and to induce all to look upon each 
other as the members of a great and coherent 
whole, What a pleasant surprise it would afford 
us to arrive in a country, where every passer-by 
should protect us from insults! But how much 
less pleasure would this protection afford us, if 
we were told that is was compulsory. 

Another law instituted by Solon, inflicts in- 
famy npon any one who should remain neutral 
during a rebellion. This law was likewise dic- 
tated by a good intention. The law-maker was 
anxious to inspire his fellow-men with a lively 
interest in the affairs of the state. Indifference 
toward the country seemed to him a most detest- 
able state of mind in any citizen. Neutrality 
may frequently result from such indifference; but 
he forgot that the most ntense devotion to the 
country frequently commands such indifference, 
in case both parties, for instance, should be 
wrong, and the country should equally lose by 
the ascendency of either. 

By another law, Solon forbids speaking ill’ of 
the dead, or even speaking ill of the living in 
public places, such as in courts, in a temple or 
theatre. He absolves children that are not born 
in wedlock, from all filial duties toward the fa- 
ther, on the plea that the father has already had 
his share of such duties by enjoying the sensual 
delight of procreation; he likewise absolved the 
son of the duty of taking care of his father, if 
he had neglected to bind his son to a trade. 
He permitted the making of wills, and giving away 
one’s property indiscriminately ; for friends of 
one’s own choice, he asserted, were worth more 
than mere relatives. He abrogated dowries, be- 
cause he wished marriages to resnlt from love, 
not from interest. Another proof of his gentle 
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disposition is furnished by the fact that he called 
odious things by milder names. Taxes were called 
contributions; soldiers were guardians of the 
city; prisons were called apartments, and the 
abolition of debts he designated by the term re- 
lief. He moderated by wise regulations the lux- 
ury to which the Athenians were so prone; rigid 
laws watched over the morals of females, over 
the intercourse between the sexes, and the sanc- 
tity of marriages. 

He ordained that these laws were only to bs 
valid for one hundred years. How much more 
sagacious was he than Lycurgus! He compre- 
hended that laws are only the instruments of cul- 
ture; that nations, when fully grown, require a 
different direction from those that are still living 
in their infancy. Lycurgus perpetuated the men- 
tal infancy of his Spartans, in order to secure, 
by this means, the perpetuity of his laws; but 
both his republic and his laws have vanished. 
Solon, on the contrary, only instituted his laws 
for one hundred years, and even to this day, many 
of his laws are in force in the Roman code. 

Solon has been reproached with giving too 
much power to the people. ‘This reproach is not 
unfounded. In trying to avoid one cliff, oligar- 
chy, he came too near the other, anarchy; but he 
only approached it, for the Senate and the Areo- 
pagus were powerful restraints of the popular 
will. The inseparable defects of a democratic 
government, tumultnous and vehement discus- 
sions, and party-spirit, could not, it is true, be 
avoided in Athens; but these evils are to be 
charged much more upon the form he chose than 
upon the essential nature of democracy, He erred 
in allowing the people to discuss their affairs in 
mass-meetings, instead of selecting representa- 
tives; on account of the crowd, such discussions 
could not well take place without confusion and 
tumult, and the large number of poor voters oc- 
casioned frequent resort to bribery. Ostracism, 
which could not be inflicted unless six thousand 
persons had voted in favor of the measnre, may 
show us how tumultuous such mass-meetings of 
the people may have been. On the other hand, 
if we consider how well even the common man 
was acquainted with the business of the republic, 
how powerfully and actively every heart was moved 
by patriotic impulses, how much care the law- 
giver had taken to make the love of country the 
leading sentiment in the heart of every citizen : 
we shall acquire a better idea of the political 
sense of the Athenian people, whom we should 
not place upon a level with the common people 
of this age. All large meetings lead to more or 
less lawlessness as their immediate result; 
smaller assemblies find it difficult to keep clear 
of aristocratic despotism. To hit the right 
mean between these two extremes, is a difficult 
problem that will only be solved by future gene- 
rations. I shall always admire the spirit that 
animated Solon in giving his laws the spirit of 
sound and genuine political science which never 
loses sight of the fundamental principle upon 
which all governments should rest, which consists 
in the people making their own laws, and induc- 
ing them to fulfill the duties of a citizen from 
rational conviction and patriotism, not from & 
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slavish fear of punishment, from a blind ané 
passive submission to the will of a master. 

Solou’s respect for human nature was a beauti- 
ful trait in his character. 
man to the state, or the end to the means, but he 
caused the state to be subservient to the high 
purposes of human existence. His laws served 
as yielding bonds, by whose guiding but gentle 
and scarcely-perceptible support the minds of the 
citizens were enabled to move with freedom and 
ease in every direction ; whereas the laws of Ly- 
curgns operated like iron fetters, against which 
the bold heart chafed until it sank bleeding and 
oppressed under the heavy yoke. Every possible 
avenue of progress was opened by the Athenian 
lawgiver to the genius and industry of his fellow- 
citizens ; the Spartan lawgiver, on the contrary, 
stopped up every avenue of development, except 
political merit. Lycurgus enjoined idleness by 
law; Solon punished it severely. Hence every 
virtue matured in Athens, trades and arts flour- 
ished, every channel of industry was stirring with 
life ; every field of knowledge was cultivated in 
that republic. Has Sparta produced a Socrates, 
a Thucydides, a Sophocles, a Plato? Sparta 
could only produce rulers and warriors; no artists, 
no poets, no thinkers, no citizens of the world. 
Both Solon aud Lycurgus were great men, both 
were honest men; but how different have been 
their actions, since they started from opposite 
grounds! Round about the Athenian law-giver, 
liberty and joy, industry and abundance, the arts 
and virtues, the graces and muses are grouped, 
look up to him with feelings of gratitude, and call 
him father and creator. Lycurgus is snrrounded 
by tyranny and its horrid opposite, bondage, 
shaking its chains and cursing the author of its 
misery. 


The character of a whole people is the most 


faithful expression of its laws, aud the most relia- 
ble judge of their worth or nothingness. A Spar- 
tan’s mind was contracted, and his heart unfeeling. 
He was proud and overbearing toward his allies, 
cruel toward the vanquished, inhuman to his 
slaves, and servile to his superiors; in -his negotia- 
tions he was unscrupulous and perfidions, despotic 
in his decisions ; even his virtues and greatness 
were deficient in the pleasing loveliness that alone 
wins our hearts. The Athenian, on the contrary, 
was gentle and meek in his intercourse with his 
fellow-men, polite and lively in conversation, affa- 
ble toward inferiors, hospitable and obliging to 
strangers. He was fond of fashion and comfort, 
but this did not prevent him from fighting in bat- 
tle like a lion. Clad in purple, and anointed with 
incense, he yet caused the millions of Xerxes and 
even the rude Spartans to tremble. He loved the 
pleasures of the table, and found it difficult to re- 
sist the allurements of sensuality; but drunken- 
ness and shameless conduct were punished with 
disgrace ; delicacy and propriety were cultivated 
with more care by the Athenians than by any 
other nation of antiquity. In a war against King 
Philip, the Athenians captured some letters be- 
longing to the king, among which one was to his 
Spouse ; all were opened except this one, which 
was sent back to him intact. In fortune, the 
Athenian was generous, and firm in misfortune; 
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he then never hesitated to sacrifice every thing 
for his country. He treated his slaves humanely, 
and the servant, if ill-treated, was permitted to 
bring suit against his master, he generosity of 
these people extended even to animals; after the 
construction of the temple Hekatonpedon had 
been finished, it was decreed that all the animals 
which had assisted in the work, should be dis- 
charged from all further labor, and should be 
allowed during the remainder of their lives to pas- 
ture on the richest meadows without being ever 
called upon to doany more work. Afterward one 
of these animals returned to the work of its own 
accord, running mechanically in front of the others 
which drew freight. ‘This spectacle so touched 
the people that they ordered special keepers for 
this animal, who fed it at the public expense in a 
separate stable. 

It is due to justice to mention the deficiencies 
of the Athenians, for history should not be a flat- 
terer. These people whom we have admired on 
account of their fine manners, their meekness, 
their wisdom, very often rendered themselves 
guilty of the most shameless ingratitude toward 
their greatest men, and of cruelty toward their 
vanquished enemies. Spoiled by the flatteries of 
their orators, having become insolent by their. 
freedom, and vain of their brilliant achievements, 
they freqnently treated their allies and neighbors 
with intolerable pride, and were governed in their 
public discussions by a frivolous and intoxicating 
levity which frequently ueutralized the exertions 
of their wisest statesinen, and brought the repub- 
lic to the brink of ruin. The individual Athenian 
was social and gentle; but in public meetings he 
put off this character. Hence Aristophaues 
depicts to us his countrymen as sensible old men 
at home, but as fools in public meetings. The 
love of glory, and the thirst for novelties ruled 
them to excess; to gain glory, the Athenian fre- 
quently risked his fortune, his life, and not unfre- 
quently, his virtue. A crown of olive-branches, 
an inscription upon a colnmn which promulgated 
his deserts, stimulated him more keenly to great 
deeds than the Persian was stirred up by all the 
treasures of his king. The Athenians manifested 
their gratitude with the same extravagance as 
their ingratitude. To be accompanied home from 
a public meeting in triumph by such a people, to 
hold their attention only for one day, afforded a 
higher and a truer delight to the vain-glorious 
Athenian than any monarch could procure for his 
greatest favorites; for it is something quite differ- 
ent to touch a proud and sensitive people than 
to please one man only. The Athenian had to be 
in a constant state of excitement; his heart was 
unceasingly aspiring after new sensations and en- 
joyments, ‘This desire for newness had to be gra- 
tified by new means, day after day, if it was not to 
become a source of public mischief. Hence it 
was that a public spectacle arranged at the proper 
moment, frequently preserved the public tran- 
quillity which was threatened by an outbreak ; 
hence it was that an usurper frequently won the 
game, if he only knew how to minister to this pas- 
sion for new sensations by an uninterrupted 
course of amusements. But woe even to the 
most meritorious citizen, if he did not understand 
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the art of keeping up the excitement of newness, | under him the arts began to dawn. He died re 


and rejuvenating his merit from day to day! 

The evening of Solon’s life was less cheerful 
than his life had warranted. In order to evade 
the importunities of the Athenians who beset him 
every day with questions and propositions, he left 
Athens as soon as his laws were in operation, and 
undertook a journey through Asia Minor, to the 
islands and to Egypt, where he conversed with 
the wisest men ef the age, and visited the court 
of King Croesus of Lydia, and the court of Sais 
in Egypt. What is recorded concerning his in- 
terview with Thales of Miletus, and with Creesus, 
is too well known to require any further notice at 
my hands. On his return to Athens, he found 
the republic torn by three factions under the 
leadership of two dangerous men—Megacles and 
Pisistratus. Megacles rendered himself powerful 
and formidable by his riches, Pisistratus by his 
political cunning and his genius. This Pisis- 
tratus, Solon’s former favorite, and the Julius 
Cesar of Athens, one day appeared before the 
ecclesia, pale, stretched out upon his chariot, and 
stained with blood from a wound which he had 
inflicted upon himself. “ Thus,” said he, “my 
enemies have maltreated me on your account. 
My life is in constant danger, unless you take 
measures to guard it.” Thereupon his friend 
moved, in accordance with his own previous 
arrangements, that a body-guard should be formed 
whose exclusive business it should be to accom- 
pany him in public. Solon suspected the treache- 
rous object of this measure, and opposed it with 
zeal, but without effect. The proposition being 
adopted, Pisistratus received a body-guard, at 
whose head he at once took possession of the 
citadel of Athens. Now the scales fell from the 
people’s eyes, but too late. ‘Terror seized upon 
Athens. Megacles and his friends escaped from 
the city, which they left to the usurper. Solon, 
who had not been deceived by his plans, was the 
only one that did not lose his courage; he now 
used the same efforts in animating the sinking 
courage of his fellow-citizens, that he had em- 
ployed before in preventing them from commit- 
ting the rash act, from the consequences of which 
they were now suffering. 
listen to him, he went home, and laid his arms in 
front of his door, exclaiming: ‘ Now I have done 
all I was able to do for my country’s good.” He 
never thought of escape, but continued to censure 
the folly of the Athenians and the unscrupulous 
conduct of the tyrant in the most unmeasured 
terms. When asked by his friends, what gave 
him the courage to bid defiance to power, he re- 
plied: “My age gives me courage.” He died 
without beholding his country’s freedom. 

But Athens had not fallen into barbarous 
hands. Pisistratus was a noble-hearted man who 
honored Solon’s laws. Having been twice ex- 
pelled by his rival, and having twice reconquered 
the government of the city, he caused his usurpa- 
tion to be forgotten by his brilliant virtues, and 
the services he rendered to the republic.’ Nobody 
perceived the loss of liberty, so gentle and quiet 
was his reign. Not he ruled, but Solon’s laws, 
Pisistratus opened the golden age of Athens; 


When nobody would, 


gretted like a father. 

His work was continued by his sons Hippias 
and Hipparch. Both brothers governed harmo- 
niously, and were animated by the same love of 
science. Under their government, Simonides and 
Anacreon were already flourishing, and the Aca- 
demy was founded. ‘The people made rapid strides 
toward the great age of Pericles. 
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ON THE MIGRATIONS OF NATIONS, CRUSADES, 
AND THE MIDDLE AGES.*# 


The new social system which, born in the North 
of Europe and Asia, was introduced by the con- 
quering nations upon the ruins of the Western 
empire, had now had seven centuries to try its 
strength in this more extended sphere, and in new 
combinations, and to develop itself in all its forms 
and varieties. The descendants of the Vandals, 
Suevi, Alani, Goths, Heruleans, Longobardi, 
Franks, Burgundians, and so forth, had become 
permanent inhabitants of the soil which had been 
invaded by their ancestors, sword in hand; when 
all at once the spirit of migration and plunder, 
which had led them to their new homes, was again 
kindled in their hearts at the expiration of the 
eleventh century, in another form and by other 
causes. Europe now sent back to southwestern 
Asia the devastating swarms which it had re- 
ceived from the northern portion of this continent, 
seven hundred years ago, but with very different 
and unequal success; for as many torrents of 
blood the barbarians had been obliged to shed for 
the purpose of founding perpetual kingdoms in 
Europe, as many did it cost their Christian de- 
scendants to conquer a few cities and fastnesses in 
Syria, which they were to lose again forever, two 
hundred years later. 

The frantic folly which gave rise to the cru- 
sades, and the acts of violence by which the reali- 
zation of this undertaking was accompanied, are 
not inviting to an eye bounded by the horizon of 
the present. But if we contemplate this event in 
its connection with the centuries that preceded 
and followed it, its origin seems too natural to ex- 
cite our amazement, and its results appear too 
beneficent, not to induce us to regard the crusades 
with feelings of satisfaction. Looking at their 
causes, we find that this expedition of the Chris- 
tians to the Holy Land is such a spontaneous, such 
an inevitable result of their age, that any intelli- 
gent reader of history, acquainted with the his- 
torical premises of those great events, must have 
imagined them as the necessary developments of 
previously-operating causes. Looking at their 
results, we find that the Crusades constitute the 
first blow by which superstition itself began to 
mend the evils which it had inflicted upon hu- 
manity for so many years. No historical problem 


¥ This Essay formed part of the introductory treatise 
printed in the first volume of the first part of the his- 
torical memoirs published by the author. 


